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SEC T. 5XL 

^E left the fcencJ.o^ Invcrary with 
regret; thofe fcenes, in which the 
grand and beautiful are as harmoniouOy 
combined as we almoft in any place remem- 
bered to have feen them. We approached it 
through magnificent woods; and we left it 
through a fucceffion of lake-fcenery, ftill more 
magnificent. Ten miles we travelled alon^ the 
confines of Loch-Fyne, fkirting that grand 
openijig^ which it forms to the north caft. 

It's fkreens are every where equal to the 

cxpanfe of it's waters. They are indeed chiefly 
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naked, and want fomc munificent han4 to 
fpread a little iylvan drapery upon their bare, 
enormous fid^s. But what they lofe in beauty^ 
they gain in grandeur. 

Their fituation alto upcK) the lake operated 
as another caufe, to imprefs the idea of 
grandeur. Nothing exalts the dignity of a 
mountain fp much, as it's rifing from the 
water's edge. In meafuring it, as it appears 
connedted with the ground, the eye knows 
not where to begin, but continues creeping 
up in queft of a bafe, till half the mountain 
is loft. But a wjter-line prevents this am- 
hi^uity;»\andr.^tp /^Rfe*- height of the mountain 
ev«r) VdHs' Jthe: ed'^ing at the bottom, which 
naturaUy:b^bn^5.not to it. Thus the moun- 
tain 'Qf ''J^tansttclij &cn from the new inn 
at Inverary, appears as if it rofe from the 
water's edge, tho in faft the fluke of Argyle's 
lawn intervenes, all which the mountain ap- 
propriates : and tho it meafures only eight 
hundred and thirty-five feet, it has a more 
refpe(9:able appearance, than many mountains 
Nof twice ifs height unconneded with water. 
But thefe fkreens, tho the grand idea is 
prmcipally impreffcd upon them, are not 
totally devoid of beauty. Two circumftances , 

ia 
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in a lake-ikrecn produce this quality -, the 
line, which it'sfummits form ; and the water^ 
Mtie^ which is formed by projedions into the 
lake*. 

Of thefe modes of beauty we had great 

profufion; and might have filled volumes 

with /ketches : but unlefs there is fonie thing 

in a fcene befides thefe beautiful lines, fomething 

Mwhlch is ftriking, and charafteriftic, it has little 

ftcScd^ we have feen, in artificial landfcape, 

Uncharafterized fcenery is ft ill lefs adapted 
to drawings the beauty of which depends chiefly 
on compofitioD, and the diftribution of light. 
In painting indeed^ colouring may give it fome 
value; but in drawings fomething more in- 
terefting is required to fix the eye; fome 
confequeotial part, to which the other parts 
of the compofition are appendages. 

, In our whole ride round this extenfive bay 

of Loch-Fyne, we met only one objett of 
any confequence to mark the fcenery. It was 

. ^ ruined caftle upon a low peninfula, -The 
lake fpread in a bay before it, and behind it 



* * See this fubjeft treated at large in Obfervationa on the lakes 
and mountajw of Cuniberhnd, &c, p. 82 and g^. 
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hung a grand curtain of diftant mountains; 
one of which is marked with a peculiar feature 
— that of a vaft ridge floping towards the 
eye. 

We now approached the end of the lake, 
where, in the feaman's phrafe, we raked a 
long reach of it. When we view it in this 
direction, and conceive ourfelvcs at the head 
of a bay of fait water, fixty or feventy fathoms 
deep, four miles* in breadth, and at leaft fifty 
from the fea, we have a grand idea of the 
immenfc cavern, which is fcodped out between 
thefe ranges of mountains, as the receptacle 
of this bed of waters. If we could have fcen 
it immediately after the . diluvian crafh, or 
whatever convulfion of nature occafioned it, 
before the waters guflied in, what a horrid 
chafm muft it have appeared! 

Ideas of this kind feem to explain a difficult 
paffage in Tacitus. In defcribing the Cale- 
donian coaft, he obferves that, Nufquam latius 
dominari mare-, multum Jluminum buc, atque 
illuc ferre ; nee lit ore tenus accrefcere^ aut refor^ 
beri ; fed infuere penitus, atque ambirey etiam 
jugis atque montibus infers, velut in fuo*. 



In vita Agric. 

Some 
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Some explain this paflage^ as if the iea 
would fometimes cover even the tops of the 
mountains. Others^ among whom is the 
learned Gronovius, -f laying the ftrefs upon the 
word ambire^ and arbitrarily changing velut in 
fuo into velut infulis^ make the fea, inftead 
of covering the mountains in it's rage, only to 
furround them, and form them into iflands« 

Neither of thefe interpretations can well be 
the hiftorian's meaning, as they both imply 
the fea to be in an agitated flate : whereas he 
he had juft before told us, that thefe feas were 
fcarce ever known to be agitated. Pigrum, 
et grave remigantibus perbibent ; ne ventis qui^ 
dem proinde attolli : and this information he 
leems himfelf to have believed ; giving phyfical 
reafons, fuch as they are, to afcertain it's 
probability. We are conftrained therefore to 
I illuftrate this paiTage in fome fenfe exclufive 

of that dominion of the fea, which it exercifcs 
in a florm. 

Two other fpecies of it's dominion over the 
land, feem to be alluded to; the dominion 
of tides, and that dominion, which it feems 



\ 



t 



t In a note in his edition of Tacitus, which he feems to ap« 
prove, 
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to aflcrt, by running up in creeks into the 
country. I fhoud therefore tranflate the paflage 
thus : Over no country the fea afferts more 
dominion. In various parts it meets the mouths 
of rivers ; and not only wajhes the Jhores with 
thefiuxy and reflux of ifs tides ; butjlows Boldly 
up the country^ winds round vaji Jiretches 
of hills ^ and mountains i and makes deep inroads 
into the land^ as if it were it*s natural channel. 
— There cannot be a better comment upon 
this paflage, than the weftern coaft of Scot- 
land; which may in fomc degree therdbre 
ascertain the truth of the tranflation. 

Having doubled the northern point of 
Loch-Fync, y/e came to Carndow, which 
confifts only of a few inconfiderable houfes ; 
and turning to the left, we purfued our rout 
in queft of the fcenes of Loch-Lomond. 
Our road led through the valley of Kinlas, 
which is one of the wildeft, and moft fublimc 
vallies we had yet met with. The two ranges . 
of mountains, which form it's Ikreens, ap- 
proach within two or three hundred yards. 
We were immured between them*. Moun- 



• See a fcene of this kind defcribed^ in Ohfervations on lakes, 
and mountains, &c. vol. I. p. 209. 

tains 
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tflins brotight near the eye, like objects in a 
raicrofcope, appear mdnftrods. They require 
diiknce to give them foftnefs; and remove 
deformities. But thefe mountains had few 
delbrmities to remove. They were magnificent ; 
and yet well proportioned : bare of wood 
indeed^ but rich from a varied and broken 
furfece. 



-Their contrafts broad. 



And carelefs lines, and imdalating forms 
Pla7ed through the varied fcene. 

Through the valley ran a ft ream, tumbling 
violently over the rocky fragments, that op- 
^ pofed it's courfe: and to compkat the gran- 
deur of the whole, the fky happened to 
harmonize with the mountains, fhaping the 
clouds into thofe grand forms, which Virgil 
calls the cava nubila cceli •, and Shakefpcar, 
ftill more expreffively, the cloudy cheeks of 
heaven^— xhoic fwelling forms, which prefent 
fo ftrongly the idea of puft cheeks. Shake- 
fpear's idea may be inelegant : but it is exadt i 
and th'e forms themfelves are very pidlurefque. 

It is a happy circumftance, when we find 
a fky thus fuited to a landfcape. In point of 
harmony of colouring the fky and landfcape 
feldom vary. The former generally imprefies 

B 4 ' it's 
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it's ruling tint on the latter. But the barmMy 
of compojition is another point; and is not 
always fo exadly found. Tho the general 
tint of the iky may be harmonious ; the clouds 
may ' ftill be ill formed, and unpidturefque. 
And it cannot be otherwife: for among all 
the appearances of nature, nothing afTumcs 
fuch variety of fhapes, as thefe floating bodies. 
Amidft this variety there muft often be bad 
forms. The painter therefore takes care not 
only to imprefs the ruling tint of the iky on 
his landfcape ; but alfo to get a good modu- 
lation of the iky, in that key, if I, may (b 
fpeak, v^hich he hath chofen. ^ 

No precife rules in the choice of a iky can 
be given; nor in the adapting of ikies to 
landfcape. This latter efpecially is matter of. 
taile rather, than of rule. In general, clouds 
in large mafTes, like thofe, which gave oc- 
cafion to thefe remarks, are more beautiful, 
than when they are frittered. Large fwelling 
fleecy clouds on a blue iky are often beautiful. 
A few light floating clouds (yet rather con- 
tiguous,) in one part of the iky; when the 
olher part is of a uniform tint, has the effedt 
of contrail. It is a beautiful fpecies of iky 
alfo, when the dark part melts gradually into 

the 
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the lighter: aftd this may be carried to the 
higheil degree of contcaft in a ftorm. Breaks 
alfo in the fky, when you fee a light part 
through the difparting of dark clouds, are 
pleafing. And one or other of thefe ipecies 
may be fuited to all landfcape. The full 
meridian fun, and clear etherial iky, are iel- 
dom chofen. The painter commonly chooies 
his Ikies in a morning, or evening; which 
he thinks will inlighten his picture to the 
heft advantage, and give it the moft brillian« 
cy. Of one thing he fhould be very care- 
ful ; and that is to avoid all fhapes of animals, 
or other obje<^s, into which clouds are fome-- 
times apt to form themfelves. I have fcen a 
good picture fpoiled from having the clouds 
formed in the fhape of a fwan. From this 
mifchief Shakefpear may guard us. 

Somednies you fee a cloud, that's dragonifh: 
A vapour fometimes like a bear, or lion; 
A tow'red citadel, a pendent rock ; 
A forked mountain ; or blue promontory 
With trees upon't, that nod, and mock the eye 
With empty air. 

Having travelled two or three miles in the 
valley of Kinlas, we found the end of it clofed 
by the (kirts of a mountain, which the road 

afcends. 
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afetinds. ficrc the river, (which in» the valley, 
ifnts only a videilt ftream) defcends in a 
rbugher manner, through the feveral flages 
of the mountain; and fweetencxi the toil of 
cur afcent, which was rtade on foot, by 
etdiibiting cataradts, and water^falls in great 
variety. At the fumrmit, we found a ^ fmall 
lake, which was the refervcnr of all thefe 
beautiful exhibitions. The road we travelled, 
is a miltary one ; and has been made at great 
oxpence of labour. * The toil it coft feems 
exprefled by a figh in an infcription on a 
ftone-feat at the top, i?^, and be thankful! 

The dcfcent, on the other fide, is a direct 
precipice: but a zig-zag road is contrived, 
which is paflaHe enough. This road brought 
us into Glen-Croey; which is a fcene of 
peculiar conftrudtion. 



Glen-Croey is a valley, which feemed to 
us about two miles in length, tho it may be 
longer, well proportioned in it's dimenfions; 
and fkreened, on every fide by mountains as 
magnificfent, and as finely formed, as thofe 
we had pafled: but it's peculiarity is this, 
that altho in the neighbourhood of the wildeft, 

and 
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and iriofV nrgged feencs, yet* (contrary to the 
ufual mode in which nature unites contiguous 
landfcape) it is totally fmooth^ and almoil 
polifhed. The bottom of the valley confifts 
chiefly of fine pafturage, which cloaths alfo 
the fides of the mountains. The foftnefs of 
the herbage upon their diftant fides, appeared 
like a rich, fpreading, velvet mantle. Here 
and there the broken channel of a torrent 
had formed gutters in the declivities ; but in 
general, all veas quiet, and unbroken. Had 
this valley, and it's lofty flcreens been planted, 
the fcene would have been delightful. The 
grandeur of the valley of Kinlas could fupport 
itfelf independent of wood : but the valley of 
Croey, intlining rather to the beautiful, than 
to the fublitne, is not complete without that 
accompaniment. 

In the middle of the vale ftands a lonely 
cottage, fheltered with a few trees, and adorn-- 
ed with it's little orchard, and other appen- 
dages. We might call it a feat of empire. 
Here refides the hind, who manages, and 
overlooks the catt|e, which in nnmerotts hcrdij, 
graze this fertile vale : and if peace, and 
^Uietnefs inhabit not his humble manfion^ it does 

not 
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not harmonize with the fcene^ to whkh, k 
belongs. 



From the valley of Croey we foon reached 
the banks of Locb-Lourig, or the lake of Jhips^ 
another fait- water lake; in which^ according 
to the geography of Tacitus, the fea is wont 
infiuere penitus^ atque ambire, etiamjugis^ atque 
montibus inferiy velut infuo. 

In the account I have given of the two 
vallies, which lye between Loch-Fyne, and 
Loch-Loung, I have defcribed the firft as 
rough; and the latter, which is the valley of 
Croey, as fmooth. I (hould not however 
conceal, that I have feen the journal of a late 
traveller,- which inverts this order. It makes 
the valley of Kinlas pafturage; and Croey, 
it defcribe^ as rocky. I dare not take upon 
me to fay, I have made no miftake. I can 
only fay, that my minutes were taken on the 
ipot. 

Loch-Loung oppofed our farther paflage 
by it*s extremity, which formed the point 
of a bay. This bay we fkirted with fo 
much pleafure, that we could have wifhed 
the interruption had been greater. As we 

ap. 
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iipproich the vertical point, it rofe in value, 
exhibiting a fimple, and very fublime piece 
of lake-fcenery. Upon it's ihores and rockjS 
lie Tea- weed, fhells, and other marks of a 
tide; with alone ihew it to be fait- water; 
for it's banks have all the verdure, and vegeta- 
tion of an inland-lake. 

From the confines of Loch-'Loung, we had 
a fhort ride to Tarbet, which ftands upon 
Loch-Lomond; the fcene we had fo long 
cxpecaed. Tarbet is a common name in 
Scotland fot: a town feated on an ifthmus 
between two lakes ; which is the iituation of 
this place; a mere neck of land dividing 
Loch-Loung from Loch-Lomond. Some fup- 
pofe the word Tarbet^ to fignify the fame as 
a Carrying^place in America. Here the fcenes 
of Loch-Lomond opened before us. 



( H •) 
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LOCH-LOMOND is a frefh vyrater lake ; 
about twenty-four miles in length. It's 
northern . end is narrow^ running up a con- 
fiderable way, atoong lofty mountains : but 
it widens towards the fouth by de^ees; and 
attains a ,griBat breadjtht Some fay it's fiufacc 
is obferved giradually to increafe; and pre- 
tend to fhew the ruins of buildings far in 
the waters, when they are in a tranfparent 
ftatc. But wc faw nothing of the kind.— 
As this lake has ever been efteemed one of the 
moft celebrated fcenes in Scotland, it will be 
proper to dwell a little upon it. 



Tarbet lies upon the narrower part of the 
lake, from whence we took our rout to Lufs, 
which commands the broader. The road 
accompanies the lake; and is exceedingly 
grand, and generally lofty, in every part. 

Water, 
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Water, and mountains are the removed part 
of the fcene : rocks and hanging woods adorn 
the foreground, among which, at every turn 
of the road, the lake appears to much advan- 
tage, 'the whole road is exadly that path 
upon the grand fcale of nature, which is 
prcfcribed in the improvements of art : 



-that path, fx'om whence, the fight is led 



Gradual to view the whole. Where'er thou windil 
That line, take heed between the fcene, and ejre. 
To vary, and to mix thy chofen greens. 
Here for a while witli cedar,' or with larch, 
(Thai? from the ground fpread their clofe texture,) hide 
Tlie view entire. Then o'er fome lowly tuft, ' 

Where rofe and woodbine bloom, permit it*s charms 
• To burft upon the itght. Now through a copfe . 
Of beech, that rear tl^eir fmooth, and liately trunks. 
Admit it partially; and half exclude. 
And half reveal it's gir^ces. In this path. 
How long foe'er the wanderer roves, each ftep 
Shall wake frefh beauties ; each ihort pomt pr^ent 
A different pifture, new, and yet the fame. 

This road is one of the grand entrances 
into the highlands; an^l a very formidable 
one it is. It runs along the fide of a moun- 
tain, and is in many parts a mere precipice 
hanging over the lake; and tho fecured fuf- 
ficiehtly for travellers, is ftiU a dangerous 
defile for an army. The difficulty of making 

it 
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it has been gres^t. In feveral parts it is cut 
through the folid rock, which is left as a 
pavement ^ «id the grateful traveller finds 
I himfelf indebted (as an^ infcription Mrith 

I Roman brevity informs him) to the labours 

of Colonel Lafcelles's regiment. 

About three miles from Tarbet, where the 

toaid rifes, we have a grand retrofpefl: of the 

narrow part of the lake. A mountain, on 

the left, near the eye, runs boldly into the 

water ^ beyond which the lake retires, bay 

^ter bay, in perfpedive, among diftant moun- 

i tains into it's deep recedes. 

' The colouring of thefe mountains was very 

I beautiful. It was an early hour : the fun 

' juft rifing had not ftrength to diffipate the 

blue mifts, which hung upon them; but yet 

it's faint radiance, here and there, tinged their 

broken points, and (hed an ciFufion of the foft- 

cft, and moft delicate light. The efkdc too was 

affifted by' the waters of the lake, which in 

fpme^ parts were fcarcc difUnguifhable from 

the bafe of the mountains. 

There is' a paffage in the prophet Joel, 

which I think nobly defcriptive of fuch a 

fcene as this. He is defcribing the day, in 

I which the Lord cometh to execute judgment. 
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It is a day, feys he, of darknefs, and ghmnefs 
— a day of clouds, and thick darknefs — as the 
morning fpread upon the mountainf. 

Having been always therefore pleafed with 
this paflage, particularly the laft cjaufe of it» 
as a piece of fublime, and pidturefque iiftagpry^ 
I was not a little difappointed m findmg it 
animadverted on by fo able a critip, ,as the 
biihop of London, in his excellent traAflatioa 
of Ifaiah*. He allows the morning tp be the 
ufual £tn{Q of the Hebrew word in this place : 
but as the fame word alfo fignifies ghomy 
he rather prefers that word here^ becaufe the 
morning, he thinks^ is an incongruous idea. 

If the biihop had ever paid any attenttoa 
to the effects of morning-lights in a mountain- 
ous country (which the prophet,, who had 
always lived in fuch a country, probably did,) 
he would not perhaps have taxed the vul- 
gar tranllation of this paflage vni\v incongruity. 
By a very eaiy, and elegant metonymy, the 
morning, which is the caufe^ may ftand for 
that brightened gloom, which is the effeSl.-^ 
If, on the other hand, we underfknd by 



• Sec his note on If. viii. 20. 

the 
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the morning only a ghoniy the fentiment^ gains 
notfakkg. It is a mete repetition. 

I MTOuld not be fuppofed to difpute a point 
of criticifm with (o great a mafter as the 
bi/hop of London ; but I may without vanity^ 
fijppofe myfclf better acquainted with the 
efiefts of morning-lights in a mountainous 
country^ and may therefore be allowed to 
fey, that the morning fpread upon the mountains, 
is, at Icaft not an incongruous expreflion. 



At Lufs we got into a boat, and rowed 
to the middle of the lake, where we lay upon 
our oars to take a view of the Icenery around 
us. 

To the north we looked far tip the narrow 
^channel of the lake, which we had juft {t^n 
from the (hore. We were now more in the cen- 
ter of the view. But the Icene was now fhifted. 
It was more a vifta. The mountains fhelved 
beautifully into the water, on both fides ; 
and the bottom of the lake was occupied by 
Ben-vorlie, which filled it's ftation with great 
diftihdlion. On the right, Ben-lomond, the 
fecond hill in Scotland, raifed it's refpeftablc 
head. While the waters ' at their bafe, were 

C 2 dark. 



darky like a black, tranfparent mirrbr. But 
in this point of view the form of Ben-lomond 
tvas rather injured by the regularity of it's 
line, which confifts of three ftages of afcent. 
In general however, this mountaih appears 
finely floped; and it's furface beautifully bro- 
ken. 

Bcn-lomond m&fures in height between 
three and four thoufand ftet from the furface 
of the. lake, extending it's ikirts far, and 
wide into the. country. It's lofty fides arc 
fubjedl to various climates ; and maintain 
various inhabitants. The ptarmigan, and other 
heath -fowls freqQent it's upper regions : it's 
lower are faught, as a favourite haunt, by 
the roe-buck : while the many irriguous val- 
lies, and fheltered paftures at it's bafe, tempt 
the peafants of the country to fettle among 
them. 

By this time the early hours of fun-rife had 
pafled away. The' morning fpread upon tbt 
mountains — thofe velvet lights, which we had 
i^a from the Tarbet-road, had now taken 
a. more vivid hue; and the vapours forming 
a more tranfparent medium, began to difcover 
through their thinner veil a fine purple tint, 

which 
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which had overfprcad the tops of the moun- 
tains; and is one of the moft beautiful of 
all the hues, that inveft thofe lofty ftations. 
Pouflin is fo fond of it, that in gei^cral, I 
think, he throws too much purple into his 
diftances : and the imagination of Virgil could 
conceive nothing beyond it in the Elyfian 
fields, where he tells us that a brighter fun 
Ipreads it's radiance upon the mountain? ; 



-et lumine veftit 



Purpureo*- 



The view to the fouth has lefs value in a 
piSlurefque light. The furface of the lake is 
broken by a number of iflands, which are 
fcattered about it, and prevent all unity of 
compofition. Jt's banks alfo, in that diredtion, 
are tame fcenes of pafturage, and cultivation ; 
and the mountains, which fkreened it's north- 
ern regions, ^re here removed. As we could 
not therefore admire the fouthern part of the 



• Purpureus often figmfies,y^/ff/«§-, or glofwi/tg; but it is often 
defcriptive of colour alfo, and fignifies purple. Thus Horace 
ipeaks of purpurii tyranni ; and Ovid of purpureus pudor. And 
where the term is applied to the colouring of a mountain, I 
cannot conceive it can mean any thing but purple. 
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kkc, as a piBure^ we 'wifhed to examine it "^ 

as a m7^; and for this purpo& we lixitked 

round for an advantageous pointy that might 
command a fitir view of the whole^ 



h 
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S E C T. XXIII. 



ON the weftern fide of the lake, is an 
iflirid, called Devannoc; which rifes 
at one end into a lofty hill. To this ifland 
we fteered ; and mooring our bark in a creek, 
we afcended the hill under the conduct of our 
boatman, who was a very intelligent guide. 
The afcent coft u$ a full half-hour ; and we 
thought it fomewhat extraordinary to find a 
hill of fuch dimenfions upon an ifland in a 
lake. When we gained the fummit we feated 
ourfelves upon a rock cu(hioned with mofs, 
and heath ; and as the day was fine, w6 had 
indeed a moft amufing view over all the fouth- 
ern divifion of the lake. 

A vaft expanfe of water, at leaft ten miles 
in diameter, lay before the eye, interfperfed 
with various iflands of different forms, and 
dimenfions. Among thefe the little barks, 

C 4 which 
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which navigated the lake, and plied among 
the feveral channels, appeared and difappeared 
by turns ; dividing portions of land into iflands, 
which to the eye feemed united. 

The ifland (or inch according to the Erfe) 
which lay neareft to us is Ghenaghan. It is 
an ifland of confiderable extent; being not 
lefs than a mile in length. It confifts of 
great variety of high ground; and is every 
where woody. On the hither fide it is in- 
dented by a large femicircular bay; which 
gives it a peculiar appearance. - 

Beyond Ghenaghan lies Inch-Crune, about 
half a mile in length; flat, unwooded, and 
covered chiefly with pafl:urage. 

Inch- Fad lies in the fame direftion, beyond 
Crune ; and is nearly of the fame dimenfions j 
flat alfo, and unwooded. 

To the fouth, between Crune, and Ghen- 
aghan, lies Moin, one of the largefl: iflands 
in the lak.e. It is flat ; it's fhores are much 
indented ; one half of it confifl:s of pafturage, 
and the other" of a peat-mofs. 

Beyond Inch-Fad, verging towards the eafl:- 
ern fide . of ^ the lake, lies Inch Calloch, or 
the J/le cf Nuns ; which is about a mile in 
length. It confiflis of high ground, and is 

very 
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very woody ; . but the eye at fo great a dlf- 
tance, could not diftinguifli the indenting of 
it's fhores. This ifland, which is regularly 
inhabited, is in this rcfped: of greater dignity 
than any other upon the lake. It is remark- 
able alfo on another account. The clan of 
M*greggors, who occupied the mountainous 
limits on the north of the lake, and were 
profcribed by an adt of parliament, for their 
thefts and rapine, had among them one very 
egregious fuperftition, which was to lay their 
bones in this ifland, where ftill appear the 
remains of a holy-houfe. Accordingly they 
have all been buried here from time imme- 
morial; prefuming, no doubt, (as men, in 
all ages, feem from facrifices, or other rites, 
to have had fome idea of atonement) that the 
fandtity of the ground would deprecate the 
guilt of their lives. 

There, is another reaibn however given for 
burying in iflands ; which is pradlifcd alfo in 
other parts of Scotland. When the. country 
abounded with wolves, it is faid, thefe animals 
would often attack church -yards; againft which 
the people guarded by infular graves. Thus 
a pradice founded in neceffi ty, might have 
been continued through fuperftition. 

To 
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To the ibuthward of M^greggor's iflc, lie 
Grange, and Torremach, each of which iflands ' 
is about half a mile in length: both are 
woody, but Torremach confifts of higher 
ground. 

. In the fame direftion, lies the ifland of 
Merin, the largeft upon the lake; being two 
Scotch miles in length, which are nearly equal 
to thpee of Englifh meafure. It's breadth 
alfo is proportionable, meafuring above a mile 
from one fide to the other. This ifland, 
which is very woody, and confifts of high, 
irregular ground, is converted into a park, 
by the duke of Montrofe. The keeper, and 
his family, are the only inhabitants, whith 
it contains^ Formerly this ifland was a place 
of more note, and was dignified with a noble 
manfion, built by the duke of Lenox. - 

On the other fide of M^greggor's ifland, 
towards the north, lies Inch-Lonac, formed 
in the fhape of a crefcent; with fome wood 
upon it, but more heath. This alfo is a 
confiderable ifland; being near two miles in 
length. It is the property of Sir James Col- 
quhoun, who has turnal it into- a deer-park, 
—Commodious as thefe fituations feem few: 
deer, a good paling ^is a better fence than a 

lake. 
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lake, hovfcrer deep. Often a h^d, banding 
togedber^ wiU venture through this vafl: exp^i^fe 
o£ waters^ in queft of hette^* pafturage : and 
k is one of the moft laborious parts of the 
keeper's employment, to purfue the emigrants, 
and drive them home. 

In an oppofite dtrei^ion lies Inch-Galbrith. 
This ifland the ofprey-eagle inhabits, in prefer- 
ence to any other on the lake s but for what par- 
ticular advantages, the naturalift is ignorant* 
From his refidence here he fends out his rapa- 
cious colonies. Fifh is his prey : but nature hath 
neither given him the power to fwim, nor the 
art to dive. She has furnifhed him however 
with powers, equally deftruftive. With a keen 
eye h^ hovers over the lake ; and feeing from 
a great height, fome inadvertent fifli near the 
furface, he cbrts rapidly upon it ; and plung- 
ing his talons, and breaft, if need be, into 
the water, keeps his pinions aloof in the air, 
undipped ; on the ftrength of which he fprings 
upwards with his prey, tho it is fometimfes 
very bulky. The ofprey differs 'little from 
Ae lea-eagle ; only he is more, what is com- 
monly termed, a fre/h-^water pirate. 

Befides tbefe larger iilands, there are others 
of finaller dimen]^ns ; which are too numerous 

for 
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for particular notice. In any other place riiey 
would make a figure; but here we confider 
them only as garni(h to the reft* We counted 
eighteen iilands diftindly lying before us; 
but we were told there are not fewer , than 
thirty fc^ttered over the lake; three of which 
have churches upon them^^ tho, I believe, 
now in ruin«. 

One of thefe iflands- is obfervcd alternately 
to fink^ and rife. This is a common ftory 
among lakes ; and the myftery of it generally 
is, that the water, tho it's apparent form is 
rarely altered, is yet fometimes fo high, as to 
cover an ifland, which happens to be very, 
flat. I have heard however well attefted 
ftories of iflands, in fome. lakes, that really 
rife and fink. This may poffibly be owing 
to fungous earth dilated by vegetation, and 
detaching itfelf by it's lightnefs from the bot- 
tom. As it's vegetation ceafes, and it becomesi 
of courfe more comprefled, and more faturated 
with water, it lofes it's buoyancy, and finks. 
The fa<5t I . believe is unqueftioned ; but I 
will not pretend to fay, that this folution 
accounts fufficiently for it. 

Befides this, there is another kind of float- 
ing ifland, which hath been fometimes feen 

upon 
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tipon this lake, and hath confounded the eye 
of travellers ; and that is a fort of raft, which 
the inhabitants ufed to make of a cbnfiderable 
fize, fattening the fhafts of feveral pines toge- 
ther, and covering them with earth, and clods, 
Thefc fafts were ufcful on many occafions. I 
believe they are not now in ufc; as boats 
are mucbmore manageable, and commodious. 
But in elder times, the raft was the firft 
^)ecies of lake-navigation. On it the inha- 
bitants ufed to tranfport their cattle, hay, or 
any other bulky commodity, from one pirt 
of the lake to another. But the raft wias 
principally of ufe in times of alarm. When 
an adverfeckn was laying wafte the country, 
foitie poor highlander would (hip his family, 
and moveables on board a raft; and running 
under the lee of an ifland, would attach him- 
felf to it. ^ His raft at a diftance would appear 
a part of the ifland itfelf, and lie concealed. 
In the mean time he would rear a low hut 
of boughs, and heath, againft the oak, to 
which he was moored; and would eat his 
oaten bread, the pnly provifion he carried 
with him, and drink of the lake, till a time 
of fecurity gave him liberty to return. 

We 
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We were aifured hovreter, that hi a part 
of the country, where wc had lately been^ 
in the road between Killin and Tindrunot^ 
there is a lake, where a real floating ifland, 
which never finks, continues always ihifting 
about the lake. We did not fee it j' but wc 
were told, . it is formed of the matted roots 
of a particular kind of weed. It'5 furface, 
which is now about forty-five yards in cir- 
cumference, is fuppofcd rather lb incrcafe- 
If you bore it, in three or four feet you 

. come at water. Sometimes, as it refts near 
the fhore, the wild cattle are tempted in- 
to it by a little frefli grafs. But it is a 
dangerous bait. If the wind (hift, they may 

- be carried off into unknown regions, from aU 
their kindred and acquaintance; or as their 
provifion is fcanty, if the voyage- prove long, 
they may fuiFer greatly by hunger, 

Iflands of this kind were perhaps more 
common in ancient times. The younger Pliny 
at leaft gives us an account of feveral, which 
he had feen dancing about the Vadimonian 
lake, in a very extraordinary manner. Inter^ 
dum junSia, copuJataque^ et continenti Jimiles 
funt. Interdum difcordantibus ventis digeruntur. 
Nonnunquam dejlituttz tranquillitate Jin^la 

Jluitant. 
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fiuitant. Sape minores majoriius, velut cymholdt 
onerari^e^ adherefcunt. Sape inter fe majores, 
minorefque quafi curfum, certamenque defumunt. 
Rurfus omnes in eundem locum appulfa*^ 

' Befides the iflands in Loch-Lomond, there 
arc many peninfulas, which run into it, and 
add greatly to the variety of the fcene. Of 
thefe, the moft remarkable is that, on which* 
Sir James Colquhoun has his refidence. His 
feat, and plantations were a great ornament 
to our view. 

The country immediately beyond the iflands, 
appeared flat, and the mountains were too 
far removed to be of any pidurefque ufe from 
the hill of Devannoc, where we ftood. Among 
other objefts of diftance, a ftrange form at- 
trafted our notice. It was fomething like a 
houfe, only infinitely bigger, than any houfe, 
at that difl:ance could poflibly appear. Upon 
enquiry we found it was the rock, on which 
the caftle of Dunbarton fl:ands. Our expec- 
tation was of courfe greatly raifed, to fee an 
objedl on the fpot, which had excited our 
curiofity fo much at a diflance. 



• Plin. Epift. lib. viii. ep. 20. 

SECT. 
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S E C T. XXI V. 



HJGH place^^ and extended views have 
ever been propitious to the cxcurfions 
©f imagination. As we furveycd the fcene 
before us, i which was aii amufing, but un- 
peojiled furface, it was natural to confider 
k under the idea of population^ 



If commerce and wealth are the great means 
of improving the human mind, by commu- 
nicating knowledge — freeing it from prejudice 
7— giving it' a more liberal turn — encouraging 
letters — and introducing arts j they as certainly 
at a riper period, introduce corruption, and 
become the handmaids of vice. How happy 
then would it be to drop them at this critical 
period; to arreft the precife time, when they 
have done their utmoft to enlighten mankind, 
and then difcard them. But it would be as 

VOL* II. D cafy 
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eafy to arreft the courfe of the river. Human 
affairs, like the plants of the field, flourifh 
only to decay : they are longer lived indeed ; 
but the hope of preferving them in a ftate of 
perfeftion, would be the futile hope -of im- 
mortalizing mortality. 

In a reverie however we may conceive the 
happinefs of a few philofophical friends, rer 
tiring from the follies of life to fuch a icene 
as this ; and fettling thcmfelves in the feveral 
iflands, that are fcattered about the lake before 
us. Their happinefs would confift in the refined 
pleafures of intercourfe, and folitude. The 
vifionary does not co'nfider the many. econo- 
mical difficulties and inconveniences of a 
plan. All thefe things are below his no- 
tice. He enjoys in idea the pleafure of a 
refined, and virtuous fociety. He feafts pn 
the agreeable expectation that would arife at 
the fight of a fail making to his little retreat, 
which he would know was fraught with wit 
— or claflic elegance — or the refinements of 
tafte — or philofophy — or the charms of an 
unaffedled piety. The contents of the cargo 
would be known at a diftance from the di- 
redtion, in which the veflel came. — Nor 
would the hours of folitude pafs With lefs 

delight. 
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delight. However pleafing the charms of 
converfe, each member of this virtuous, and 
happy vfociety, ^would ftill be his own beft 
companiDn; He who wants refources within 
himfelf, can never find happinefs. abroad. 

Among the amufements ' of this happy peo- 
ple, it would not be 1 the leaft to improve 
their little territories into fcenes of fimplicity, 
and beauty— academic groves, El)rfian fields ; 

Wh^re they, whom wiTdonij and whom nature chann> 
, Stealing themfelves from the degenerate croud. 
May {both the dirobbing paflions into peace. 
And woo lone quiet in her filent walks. 

Even the drearinefs of winter would not 
Want it^s enjoyments. Winter is the reign 
of dom^ic pleafures ; and if the ftorms of 
the lake forbad the adventitious intercourfe 
of agreeable fociety, they would at leaft remove 
the impertinent interruptions of what was not 
fo. The intrufions of a tattling world would 
be totally excluded i while books, and ele-« 
gant amufements, would be a fovereign anti- 
dote againft the howling of winds, and the 
beating of waves.— —But enough of thefo 
idle reveries, which belong not to terreftrial 
things* 

D 2 When 
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When we defcendcd *the rocky hil], from 
tvhich we had didle amuiing views, we fur^ 
Fe^ed the whole ifland of Devannoc. It 
feems to be one of the moil beautiful on the 
lake; and admirably adapted to be the feat of 
fome capital manfion in fuch a fcene, as we 
have juft imagined. It cannot be lefs than two 
E^glifh miles in length ; and tho at the north- 
ern end it is woody, rough, and even moun- 
tainous, as we have feen; it's fouthem end affords 
both corn and paflurage. We obferved however 
but one folitary farm upon the whole place. 

Embarking again we ipent fome hours in 
rowing among that clump of iilands, which 
lie neareft the eye;, and in looking into their 
little creeks, and bays; tho we did not land 
oaanyof them. Standing then for the ihore, 
Wje met our horfes about five miles below 
the place, where we at firft enxbarked. 

Loch-lomond was never known to freeze. 
Partially indeed it has been fpmetimes frozen, 
at the fouthern end ; but never in any degree, 
fince the memory of man, except in the year 
1740. But the northern part, which runs 

up 
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v^ atnoiig the mountains^ was never known 
at any tilne td receive even the ilighleft im* 
|tfeffion from the froft*. 

The fouthern part of Loch-lomond is much 
frequented by ialmon ; tho in general this fifli 
is not fond of lakes. But the cafe is this. 
The river Leven forms the chief exit of the 
lake ; and communicates with the iea. In a 
dire(3ion nearly oppofite to, the Leven, the 
fiver Ennery enters the llake. Of this river 
the falmon is particularly fondj and enter* 
ing by the Leven, he traverfes the lake on 
purpofe to proceed up the Ennery. By 
what inftin<a he knows that he ihali find 
the ftream he di^lights in, acrof^ ib vstfC an 
expanfe of waters, let the naturalift fay. Do 
the waters of the Ennery ruii pure through 
the lake to the Leven? Or docs the old 
"felmon, widch hath once jR>und the way, 
difcover it to the fhoal ? Or, fhall we con- 
fcfeouT ignorance; and fuppofe them guided 
by fome inftindt, which we cannot com** 
prphend ? 

It is remarkable, that at the beginning of 
November, 1755, when the city of LifHon 
was deftroyed by an earthquake, this lake 
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was exceedingly ^itated. Ttie«dg/twa8 perfea-- 
ly calm^ and it's fur&ce ftill,i wljen k's w^tei^ 
arofc fuddenly many feet in larg« fwclls, and 
overflowed a confiderable diftrift. Then in a 
moment or tworetiring, they fank a& much below 
their ufual mark. Their next flow, and ebb were 
lefs than the former ; but ftill very great: and 
thus they continued rifing, and finking for 
feveral hours 5 till the fluduation gradijally 
fubfiding, the waters at length fettled within: 
their Common bounds. A boat, which wa« 
thrown upo^ dry lai\d, was found by menr 
furation, .to be forty yards from it's fbtioi^ 
in the lake:, and in fonie places, where the 
land was low, the waters ruihed awasy, and 
overflowed the country for a confiderable ex-* 
t6it. . Similar remarks were, made at that 
time on .other lakes. . 

. Since the:- year in which thefe obfervationS 
were writteh, ari agitation in Loch-Tay was 
ftill more remarkable than this, in Loch- 
lomond; becaufe no earthquake, nor any 
other probable caufe could be afligned for it* 
It happened on funday the I2th of feptember 
1784. That day, and the preceding day, as in 
the former cafe, were jcalm ; and the waters of 
the lake of courfe perfectly ftill ; when, about 
nine o'clock in the morning, a ftrange agi- 
tation 
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tatioli was obferved in that part oF the lake> 
which Iprcads into a bay, before the village 
of Kenmore*. Great part of it is fhallow: 
but a little before it unites with the body 
of the lake, it becomes very deep. In 
this bay the agitation was firft obferved: 
the water retired feveral yards within it's ufual 
boundary; and, as it did in Loch-lomond, 
imniediately flowed back again; continuing 
to ebb, and flow in the fame manner, three 
or four times, during the fpace of a quarter 
of an hour — when fuddenly the waters ru(hed 
from the eafl:, and weft with great violence, 
and meeting in the place, where the fhallow 
waters and the deep unite, arofe in the form 
of a great wave, in appearance at leaft five, 
feet high ; leaving all the fhores of the bay 
dry for the fpace of an hundred yards, as 
nearly as could be conjedtured. The meeting 
of the two currents made a clafliing found : 
but the force of that from the Kenmore-fide 
overpowering the other, carried the wave weft- 
ward. It continued decrcafing, as it* proceeded ; 
and in about five minutes difappeared. How 



♦ Sec a defcription of Loch-Tay, vol. I. p. 153. 
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great die force of tte ufa(jsr wu on the Km^ 
more*fide, tho collected only fi^opix the ihallo^gir 
part, appeared from it's overflowing it's ,natun4 
boundary, as the waves fubfided, feveral yards^ 
notwithftanding the chief part of the current 
went the other way. After this violent 
agitation, the. water did not recover it'$ 
tranquillity for fome time* It continued eb-f 
bing and flowing, but with leis and lefs force, 
at the interval of ieven or eight minutes^i 
during the ip^ce of at leafl (wo hour$, ^ter^ 
the fubfiding of the great wave* 

While the waters of the lake were thus 
agitated, the river Tay, which iffucs from 
the lake at Kenmore, ran backwards into it 
with fo much force, as to leave it's ihore$ 
and in fome parts, it's channel, quite dry« 
It was curious to fee the weeds,* which grow 
at the bottom, and are fmoothed by the, 
ftream, flowing over them^ all briftling up, 
and pointing in a contrary direction. 

On the day after this violent agitation of 
Loch-Tay, and on the four following days, 
the waters were diilurbed again in the fam0 
manner, and about the fame time; but in 
a much lefs degree : nor did thofe commotions 
iptix:^ly ceafe for a full month afterwards i 

but 
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but they became very irregular^ fbmetimes 
appearing in the morning, and fometimes in 
the evening. The 15th of odlober was the 
laft day, on which any difhirbance was ob- 
ferved on the lake*. 



• This account is taken from a letter written by the rev* 
Mr. Flemings minifter of Kenmore^ to the rev. Mr. Playfair, 
and by him communicated to the royal fociety at Edinburgh, 
december 6th> 1784* in whofe journals it is publiflied. 
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FRQM the fcenc? '6f Loch4om6nd we 
.made the. beft^of ,our way to Dunbarton. 
The lake bore us company oh the left, during 
jcaoft of the road, ^pe^ring and difappearing, 
by turns, among the wOftls, which fhade 
it's baa|f$. ^ The cp^ntry is level, cultivated, 
and. adprned wit,h gendcnaen's feats.' . Near 
the vrcwatfi ftands a pillar ercdted to the meiniory 
of the; late Dr. SmpUet. 

. The : principal .objeift^ diwing our ride along 
the banks of Loch-lomond^ is Dunbarton- 
caftle,j,which ftill iitaiiitains that uncopimon 
form, which it firft^ exhibited. You begin 
now to diftiaguifli it ^plainly into two parts, 
pne of which, appears, like a vaft t^it. This 
appearance continues fome time; but as we 
jipprqach nearer, certain prominences, which 
Jiave a caftle-like form, indicate the whole 
to be a mafs of fortified rock. 

A 
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A ftill nearer approach gives more diftindtnefs 
of courfc to it's enormous features. One of 
it s fummits appears now higher, and more 
pointed than the other; and is adorned with 
a folitary watch-tower. The broader fummit 
is occupied by the principal part of the caftle i 
and a wall, flanked with towers, fortifies the 
cleft between them. This whole grand objedfc 
comes in as a fecond diftance ;. and thd Clyde, 
fkrecficd by mountains^ completes ^ pidure, 
by forming a third. 

When we arrive upon the fpot, the (ituatton 
of Dunborton caftte appears indeed furpri^ing. 
A vaft rock, fteep on every fide, rifing out 
of a plain, and tmconneded with any high 
ground fbr-thc ^ce of a mile, is one of thoft 
exhibitions, which nature rarely prcfcnts. It 
is ahnoft furroundcd on the north, the weft, 
iand the fouth, by the Leven-, and- the Clyde ; 
which latter is here a grand cftuary. Oh the 
caft lies a morafs. 

Such a rock a» this, is as uncommon at 
land, as it is common at fea. When the tides 
of the ocean, gaining upon fome continent, 
force their way through a premontoiy, and 
wa(h away the foil from the infulateci part; 
if it confift only of foil, it pre&ntly difiippearsv 

But 
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8ut if there be any iblid firatum of ftone within, 
ithat ilratumy when^ the foil is waifaed away, 
becQnne$ a rock. It is covered wich fea-^weed, 
the only herbage the ocean produces, . which 
is the fport of dbc waves. Virgil has given 
us the idea with great flrength of expref&on. 



^Spumea circam 



Saxa fremunt ; laterique illiia refafidimt alga. 

The pencil could not give the idea fo precife. 
The pencil gives only form and colour : Virgil's 
defcription gives motion. 

Nuniberlefs are the natural ruins of this 
kind, which the tides of the ocean are con- 
tinually . forming in every part of the globe, 
fiut fuch a landr-rock as this before us, bare 
and infulated like the rocks of the fhore, is 
a wonderful appearance. It is contrary to 
nature's whole procefs in forming rocks, as 
far as we are acquainte4 with her works. 
Her rocks are generally in fome degree fimilar 
to the county, in which they are found. The 
rock, on which the caftle and city of Edin- 
burgh ftand, it is true, is of very peculiar 
conftruftion : yet it does not there fo much 
furprize us. Nature has been in that ipot 
bufily employed in making rocks. She has 

raifed 
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raiied them dll round the tbwn in various 
forms ; and if fhc threw one out of her hands, 
amidft the variety of her operations^ a little 
uncommonly fhaped^ it is not much to be 
wondered at. But. an immenfe rock ftarting 
up on the level banks of the Clyde^ and on 
the edge of a morafs, where there is not only 
nothing fimilar to it, but a face of country 
highly diffimilar, is among thofe produdions 
of which the globe of the earth does not afford 
frequent inftances. 

The form of this grand fortrefs, on a near 
infpedion, is very pifturefque. Such alfo is 
the contraft between the two fummits. The 
craggy fides of the rock are finely broken j 
and the buildings upon it, tho not in them- 
felves beautiful, have at leaft a .good effed, 
and give it confequence. 

We were curious to fee the contents of this 
uncommon fortrefs: and entering a gate at 
the bottom, we afcended through a cleft 
of the rock. Two hundred and eighty fteps, 
hewn out of the folid ftone, landed us upon 
the firft ftoryl From hence we clambered 
the rock to view the works upon the broader 
fummit: to the other we never attemptej^ to 
dfcend: the path is frightful. 

The 
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The fquare tower, which we fee at the 
diviiion betw^n the fummits, was once 
the tefid^nce of Wallace, whofc ♦patriotic 
adions we havje feen recorded in fo many ports 
of the country. 

The texture of this rock, we were told, 
is of fo inipenetrable a nature; as to bafHe 
the eiSedts of gunpowder. Boring has often 
been attempted : but the keeneft inftrument 
of the auger-kind cannot touch it. Buchanan 
indeed tells lis, that Saxum illud eji pradurum, 
ut vix ullis ferramentis fuperabile ; e quo Ji quid 
vel vi effringitur^ vel ruinis coUabitur^ fulfu'-- 
reum late odorem expirat. This fhews the 
labour of hewing two hundred and eighty fteps 
but of it. 

The upper regions of the rockarffprofufely 
covered with the lychen geographicus ; which 
is one of the moft beautiful of all vegetable 
incruftations. I doubt not, but thefe plants 
of the lychen kind, tho they do* not in ap- 
pearance rife above the. furface of the ftone, 
have their peculiar foils, barren as we may 
efteem them, as . well as oaks, or elms. One 
loves a freei-ftone — another a purbeck • and 
the Ipecies before us, I am perfuaded from 
many fituations in which I have fcen it, 

ilourifhes 
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fioiirifhes beft On tike haideft fock. So beau* 
fifal are die incruftations of the geographic, 
^ecie^, that if I had had time to trifle^ I 
could have amufed myfelf with endeavouring 
to trace the feveral countries of Europe among 
their various forms. I found a ftrong rcicm- 
blancc of the outlines of Great Britain* 

In the. body of the rock is. a refervoir oi 
vratcr, collefted from fprings, which affords 
a Sufficient fupply for any garrifon, which the 
cafUe can admit. 

From the batteries we had HMiny very 
amufing views. We had one up the Clyde, 
towards Glaigow; in which that river, now 
a grand eftuary, forms two or three ample 
fwceps. Dunglas-caftle is ieated on a neck of 
land, ihooting into it. Beyond the Clyde 
appears a rich difknt country; adorned with 
feveral feats, among which Lord Semple's is 
confpicuous. The town of Glagow, we were 
told, might be feen in a clear day : but when 
we were at Dunbarton, the weather was hazy. 

From an oppofite part we looked down the 
Clyde, where it expands into a vaft fheet of 
water, occupying almoft the whole of the 
^ance. It's opening to the fea is intercepted 

by 
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by a Jclouble range of mountains, which mark 
the channel of Loch-loung. Into this lake the 
Clyde enters nearly at right angles. Between 
the, hither-mountains^ you fee the ftrait, 
through which it paffes : and under thofe on 
the left, lie the towns of Grenoc, and Port- 
Clafgow 5 both of which are diftindly feen. 

Between thefe two grand views upon the 
Clyde, we had a third towards the mountains 
of Loch-lomond, which appeared cluftering 
around Ben-lomond, in formidable array. The 
intervening country is varied by the windings 
of the Leven. 

All thefe views would receive additional 
beauty from the peculiar circumftances of 
tides, ftorms, fhipping, hazinefs, and lights. 
We fhould have wifhed alfo to have fecn the 
caftle oppofed to a letting fun. The fradlurcd 
fides of this noble rock, would have received 
uncommon beauty from fuch a light. But 
we had not the pleafure of feeing it under 
this, or any. other circumftance of peculiar 
grandeur. It was an objedt however, which 
was able to fupport it's dignity, without any 
adventitious aids. 

Salluft gives us a pidure very like Duur- 
barton caftle, in the following defcription of 
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aNumidljin fortrcfs: Hatid longi a'JbmineMO" 
lucha^ erat inter cateram planitiem mms faxeui, 
mediocri cafiello^ immenjum editus, uno feran^ 
gufio aditu reli^ : nam omnia naiura, vdut opere, 
atque confulto, praceps. 

Buchanan's defcription of Dunbarton, runs 
thus: A confuinte Gktta, et Ltvimjltminum, 
plamcies, circiter ntil/e paffuum^ ad pnximorum 
montium radices extendi tar. In ipfo autem an^ 
guloy ubi amnes commifcentur, rupes biceps at^ 
follitur. Inter duo cormta^ quod in feptemtriones 
verfiim eft lotus gradus babet, 'per obUqumn 
Tvpem, bominum indujlria^ et magno kbvre 
excifoSy per quos vix ^gulis eft aditus. 

So exa£t a iimilitude appears bet^;0cen theie 
two dcfcriptions, that if we only reciprocally 
change the names of Numidia and Scotland^ 
Molucha and Clyde, either defcription will 
ferve for either fcene. . 

To thefe two dcfcriptions I could add a 
third, which Caefar gives us of Alicia in GauL 
Opidum erat in collejumm, admodum edito Icco ; 
a/, niji obfdione^ expugnari non pojje vidt^retur : 
cyus collis radices duo, duabus ex partibus fiu^ 
minafubluebani. Ante opidum planities circiter 
millia pajfuum tria in longitudinem patebat. 

For- 
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Fortiefies ci this kind are always hig;hly 
efteemed in the ntomentous periods of enterprize. 
Salluft's fortrtfs has a great event annexed to 
it in the time of Maiius; and Dunbarton 
has as remarkable a one in the times of Marjr. 

It was at that period of diforder, when 
Mary was imprifbned in England^ and all 
her kingdom was rent from her, that Dun* 
barton-caftle alone acknowledged her domii- 
nion. But tho/fingle in her caufe, it's 
confequence was fuch, that Fleming, the 
governor, would boaft, " He held the fetters 
** of Scotland." A trifling accident hunaWed 
his pride. Having punifhed the wife of a 
coomum foldier in the garrifon for theft, the 
hufband, an uxorious man, perfuaded of ber 
innocence, and burning with revenge, defertcd 
to the regent, and promifed to make him 
mafter of the fortrcfs. The man appeared ^ 
confident, fenfible, and refolute; his ftoiy 
fimple, confiftent, and ^plaufible. In fhort, 
the military men about the regent, thinking 
the attempt worth hazarding, provided lad- 
ders and other neceffaries, and began their 
march from Glafgow on the evening of the 
laft day of march. 

E 2 Bu- 
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Buchanan indulging the imagination o( a 
poet, tells the ftory with many embellifh- 
ments. A fimplc narrative tells it beft. 

It was about midnight when the troops 
arrived at the bottom of the rock. The 
moon was juft fetting, and a mift from the 
water, had overfpread the upper regions of 
the caftle; which the officers confidered as 
a fortunate circumAance; the men, as a 
lucky omen. 

The attempt was made at a part of the 
rock, where their guide aflured them they 
fhould find two good .landings. Their firft 
operation was unfuccefsful. A ladder, which 
had been placed in confufion, gave way; 
and tho nobody was hurt, yet they feared 
an alarm. Liftening a moment; and finding 
all ftill, they proceeded again; and placing 
their ladders with more caution, many of 
the troops attained the firft landing. Here 
the ftump of an afh tree, firmly interwoven 
with the rock, was' of great fervicie to them. 
They tied cords around it ; and while fome 
were employed in drawing up their companions 
to the firft landing, others made ufe of the 
ladders in fcaling the fecond. 

On one of the ladders happened an odd 
circumftance. A man, in the middle of the 

the 
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alcpnt, was fcized with convulfions. To 
ftop was dangerous; to throw him down, 
inhuman. Neceffity quickens invention. They 
bound him tight to the ladder; and turning 
it round, afcended over his breaft* The 
whole party arriving thus by degrees at the 
fecond landing, they found the; only obftruc- 
tion now left, was a wall ; which was yet of 
fuch height as to- require a third application 
of the ladders. The day was dawning — they 
had not a moment to lofe — with redoubled 
difpateh they made this laft pufh. 

Then iirft three droufy centinels took the 
alarm : but many of the aflailants being now 
upon the wall, which was lower within, 
they leapt down at once, followed by the 
reft. The centinels were difpatched: " God 
** and the King," was echoed, with loud 
fliouts on all fides : the fecurity of the garrifon 
was inftantly changed into confufion ; and 
the caftle was taken without ftriking a blow. 



The town of Dunbarton lies about a mile 
from the rock. It is an inconfiderable place ; 
aad delayed us only for refrefhment. From 
hence we proceeded to Glafgow. 

E 3 SECT. 
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AS we leave Dunbarton the cafUe-rock ia 
retrofpeft lofcs it's double-top; aad 
takes rather a hestvy form, 

Dufiglas-^caftle is tJbe next object we: nieetk 
It af^eacs to, fliand upcm a peniaibla, which 
runs into the Clyde ; and, being adorned with 
a back ground of mountains, makes a good 
pidure. 

The^ road to Gbfgow continues^ for niaoy 
miles,, along the banks of the Clyde; which 
is Aill a grand eftuary, and covered with 
(hipping of various forms. The country is 
well cultivated j but tho woody, it is not pic- 
turefquc. The Clyde feldom fornas a wind- 
ing bay. It's banks are generally parallel. 

Gkigaw is a beautiful town; and contains 
a great number of elegant houfes. If they 
^wcre a little more connected, the high ilreet> 
which is ample in it's dimenfions, would in 
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all refpcifts be noble. The reparation of the 
houfes, no doubt, hath it's conveniences : but 
fo many breaks injure the perfpedivc. The 
great church is a vaft pile; but we faw 
nothing very pleafing in it's ftrufturc; and 
it accords ill with the modern fplendor of 
the city. 

Here we were told of a fmall Gothic chapel 
at Paifley, within a few miles of Glafgow, 
which is remarkable for a very furprifing 
cccho. The flap of a door is converted Into 
a peal of thunder; and a melodious air, 
lofing all idea of earthly mufic^ becomes an 
inchanted ftraipr 



From Glalgow to Hamilton, the road is 
bare of objefts. The only one of confequence 
is Bothwell-caftle ; of which we have a very 
GO'dinary view on the right. It appears to 
ftand on a flat; and is difcovered only by 
two or three detached parts, which fcarce 
appear above the trees, that furround it; 
whereas in fadt it is feated on an eminence, 
and overlooks the Clyde. From this fide 
J have feen two or three good drawings of it's 
ruined towers. Bothwell-caftle, in the time 

of 
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of Edward the firft, was the refidencc of the 
Englifh governor. It afterwards belonged to 
a man the moft notorioufly marked of any, 
in the annals of Scotland, for the audacity, 
and fplendour of his crimes* 



Hamilton-houfe, which we foon approached, 
difappointed us, both in profped, and oa 
the fpot. It had the appearance of one of 
the moft difagreeable places we faw in Scot-, 
laad—^heavy, awkward, and gloomy. From 
it's form indeed, nothing beautiful could re- 
fult. It is a centre, with two very deep wiags 
tacked to it, at right angles. Nor did we 
fee any thing in the fituation that was plcafing. 

The awkwardnefs of the houfd indeed was 
^n original error, which could not be cor- 
reded, without rebuilding : but I am in- 
formed, the park, the approach to the houfe, 
and the whole fcenery around it, are intirely 
altered, and improved, fince thefe obferva- 
tions were made. Two winding rivers, the 
Clyde, and the Avon, flow through the park ; 
of which proper advantage is taken. There 
is alfb much greater variety of ground about it^ 
than could have been fuppofed, before .the incum- 
brances 
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brances were removed. Advantage alio has 
been taken of fomc clumps of very fine old 
oafcs; which grow in the park ; and which- 
greatly adorn the banks of the Avon. Ta 
thefe many new plantations have been add€d> 
which arc in a very thriving condition. In 
fhort, tho Hamilton does not enjoy that gran- 
deur of fituation, which we admire at Hope- 
ton-houfe, and Inverary; yet as a park-fccne, 
I am informed, it is now become fuperior in 
richnefs, and pidurefque beauty, to any thing 
of the kind in Scotland. The internal part 
of the houfc too has been greatly improved. 
The hall particularly, which was a gloomy, 
and difagreeable entrance ; is now, I am told, 
an elegant room, decorated in 2u grand, yet 
fimple ftyle. 

The dukes of Hamilton fecm to have been 
copious coUeftors of pidlures ; of which there 
is great profufion in every room. In general, 
one fhould not fay much for the tafte, with 
which thefe collections have been made. A 
few are very good. In the gallery hang two 
or three excellent portraits by Vandyck, among 
which the earl of Denbigh is a mafter-piece. 
He is drefled in a red-filk jacket, and holds 
a gun in his* hand. * His hair is ihort, and 

grey; 
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grey; and he looks up with a comttenance 
fo full of nature, and charafter, that you 
^e amazed the power of 'colours can exprefo 
life fo ftron'gly. This pidure is by iR)me 
attributed to Rubens. — In a clofet hangs a 
fmall female profile by Vandyck, which is 
equal to any picture I have ieen, by that 
pleaiing mafter. 

But the glory of Hamiltcxi, is Daniel in 
the lion's den, by Rubens^. It would per- 
haps be doing more than juftice to it's merit, 
to rank it above the moft capital pictures 
by this matter in England; two or three of 
thcdc efpecially in the pofTefiion of the duke 
of Marlborough; and that celebrated one of 
Simon's fupper, at Houghton-hall * : but 
without entering into any invidious compa- 
iiibn» it is certainly a noble work. 

The prophet is reprefented fitting naked 
in the middle of a cave, furrounded by lions* 
An opening at the top, through which he 
had been let down, affords light to the pic- 
ture. In his face appears ineffable expreffion* 
Often do we hear the parading cdtic, in a 
gallery of pi(3:ures, difplaying the mixed paf- 
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fions where they never exifted. For myfclf 
indeed^ I cannot fee how two pafSons can 
cxift together in the fame faccu V/hen one 
takes poffeffion of the features, the other is 
excluded. — But if the mixed paflions ever did 
exift any where, they exift here. At leaft 
from the juftnefs of the reprefentation, you 
are fo intirely interefted in the acSion, that 
the imagination is apt to run before the eye ; 
and fancy a thoufand emotions, both of hope, 
and fear, which may not really exift. The 
former appears the ruling paffion ; but a cold, 
damp fwcat hjapgs evidently on the cheek, 
the effedt of conflict. The whole head in- 
deed is a matchlefs piece of art. Nor is. the 
figure inferior. The hands are clafped : agony 
appears in every mufcle, and in the whole 
contrafted form. And indeed fo far, I think, 
w'c may admit the mixt paffions : one paffion 
may take poffeffion of the face ; . and another 
of the limbs. We may allow, for inftance,. 
a mother to clafp her infant in lier arms, 
with all the tendernefs of love ; while her 
features arc marked with terror at the foldier, 
who ftrikes it with his fword. In the fame 
way, we may here allow the hands to be 
clafped in agony; while hope alone is feated 

in 
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in the face. In a word, nothing can be 
more ftrongly conceived, more thoroughly 
underftood, more delightfully coloured, or 
more delicately touched, than this whole fi- 
gure. I fhould not indeed fcruple to call it 
the nobleft fpecimen I have ever fccn, of 
the art of Rubpns. It is all over glowing 
with beauties, without one defeft. At leaft, 
it had no defe<ft, which I was able to dif- 
cover,, ' 

But altho the principal figure (on which 
I dwell, becaufe it is fo very capital) exceeded 
my expedtation ; yet the whole of the pic- 
ture, I mufl own, fell beneath it. 

The compofition is good. The lions, of 
which there are fix, with two lioneflcs, are 
well difpofed; and fland round the prophet 
with thit indifference, which feems. to have 
arifen from a fatiety of food. One is yawn- 
ing^ another flretching, and a third lying 
down. An artifl of inferior jqdgmqnt,. would 
have made them baying at the prophet, and 
witheld by the Almighty from devouring him, 
as a butcher reflrains his dog by a cord. 
The only fault I obferved in the compofition 
arifes from the fhape of the piifture. The 
painter fhould have allowed himfelf more 

height ; 
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height ; which would have removed the opon- 
ing at the top to a greater diftance ; and have 
given, a more difmal afped to the infide af 
the den. At prefent the opening is rather 
paltry. This has induced fome judges to 
fuppofe^ what does not feem improbable, that 
the pifture was not originally painted on one 
great plan ; but that the paints having ^leafed 
himfelf with the figure of Daniel, added the 
appendages afterwards. 

' But the great deficiency of this pidhire is 
in the diftribution of light. No defign could 
poffibly be adapted to receive a better cfFcfl: 
of it. As the light enters through a con* 
fined channel at the top, it naturally forms 
a mafs in one part of the cave, which might 
gr4iduaUy fade away. This is the very idea 
of tffeSl. The fhape of the mafs will be 
formed by the objefts that receive it; and 
if bad, they muft be affifted by the artift's 
judgment. Of all this Rubens was aware; 
but he has not taken the full advantage, which 
the circumftances of his defign allowed. A 
grand light falls beautifully upon his prin- 
cipal figure, but it does not graduate fuffi- 
ciently into the diftant parts of the cave. 
The lions partake of it too miKh. Whereas^ 

. had 



Jiad it been more fparii^gly thrown i^pon them^ 
iflnd only in feme prominent ^parts^ the JtffcA 
fWoald have been better i and -the grandeur^ 
4nd horror of the fcenc, more ftriking. Ter- 
rible heftds flandii^g out of the canvas, their 
'bodies in obfcurity, would have been noble 
imagery ; and have left the imagination xoom 
'to fancy unpidlured horrors. That painter 
does the i»oft, who gives the greateft fcape 
to the imagination ; and thofe are the moA: 
fublime objects, which are fcen in glimpfes, , 
as it were— mere corrufcations — half view 
lefs forms — and terrific tendencies to ihape^ 
w]iich mock inveftigation. The mind ftartled 
into attention, fummons all her ,powers, di- 
lates her capacity^ and from a baffled effort 
to comprehend what exceeds the limits of 
her embrace, (brinks back oa herfelf with a 
kind of wild aftonifhment, and fevere delight. 
Thus Virgil defcribing the Gods, who, in- 
veloped in fmoke, and darknefs, beat down 
the foundations of Troy, gives us in three 
words, apparent dirce facies^ more horrid ima- 
gery, than if he had defcribed Jupiter, Juno, 
and Pallas, in a laboured detail, with all their 
celeftial panoply. For . when the mind can 
fo far mafter an image, as to reduce it within 
, a diftindt 
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'a diftindt outline ; it may remain gnni, hvlt ^ 
it ceafes to be fublime, if I may venture to 
^V^ggcft a diftindlion*. It then comes within 
the cognizance of judgment, an auflere, cold 
faculty; whofc analytic procefs carrying light 
into every part, leaves no dark reccflcs for the 
terror of things without a name. 

Rubens in managing his lions, has erred 
againft thcfe precepts. He has injudiciouily 
fhewn too much. Befides, a little morfe 
fhadow would have concealed his ignorance 
in leonine anatomy : for it muft be confeffed, 
the lions are not only very flovenly painted-f , 
(which, capital as they are, fhould not have 
been the cafe,) but in many parts they are 
very ill. drawn. The lionefs, in particular, 
on the right, inftead of the gaunt, leonine 
form, has the roundnefs of a coach-horfe. 
Some of the h^ads, at the fame time, ane 



* This diiBii6tion» I think> is jufi ; but for want of a fufii- 
cicnt variety of terms, we are obliged often to ufc the words— 
grand, -zxAfuhlime, as fyftonymous. 

f I have been informed, that this appearance of a flovenly 
manner, is owing only to the bad light, in which the pifture 
hangs; but that in fa£l the lions are painted in a very high- 
finifhed ilyle. I can fpeak only as the pidure appeared tp me. 
It certainly hangs in a bad light. 

. ad- 
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admirable^-— -^I have dwelt the longer on 
this pidure, not only as it is in itfelf a very 
noble one 3 but as it is efteemed the firfi: 
pi^re in Scotland. 



About a mile from Hamilton -houfe ftands 
an appendage of it, called Chatelherault, the 
name of certain ancient pofleffions, which the 
Hamilton family enjoyed formerly in France. 
It is a fumptuous pile ; but contains the odd 
aiiemblage of a banquetting-houfe, and a dog- 
kehnel. It ftands on a rifing ground near the 
Avon ; the banks of which river form a deep, 
woody dell behind it; open in many parts, 
and in general wider, and of larger dimenfions, 
than thefe recefles are commonly found. Fre- 
quent as they are in mountainous coun- 
tries, and rarely as they are marked with 
any Jlriking, or peculiar features ; yet they 
are always varied, and always pleafing* Their 
fequeftered paths y the ideas of folitude, which 
they convey ; the rivulets, which either found, 
or murmur through them; their interwoven 
woods; and frequent openings, either to the 
country, or to fome little pleafing fpot within 
themfelves, form together fuch an aflemblage 
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of Toothing ingredients, that tiicy have alwa.y« 
fi wonderful efiedt on the imagination* I muft 
udd, that I do not ren>ember ever meeting 
with a fcene of the kind, whidi pleaied 
jne more than the wild river views abo^t 
CkatolhcrauUf 
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IN cur way to Drumlanrig, which was 
the next place we propofed to vifit, we 
paffed over vaft waftes, and barren trails; 
the fame kind of country we had met with 
on our entrance into Scotland. But the 
beauty of the fcene was greatly altci^cd. We 
had then grand mountains, which, tho void 
of furniture, formed pleafing lines^ and con- 
trails. Here every pidturefque idea was blotted 
out: and yet the countries were nearly the 
fame. A mere accident made all the differ- 
ence. We faw one in funfhine, and the other 
in rain. A difmal hue was not only thrown 
over the country ^ but the eye that furveyed 
it, wa^ put out of humour; and in k habit, 
if I may fo fpeak, of taking offence at every 
thing. 

F 2 From 
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From the rifing grounds, a little to the 
right from the road, was pointed out to us 
Eliock-houfe. We faw it through the rain, 
or at leaft were made to believe we faw it, 
feated on an eminence, and bofomed in wood. 

The moft remarkable circumftance of this 
houfe, is, that it was formerly in the pofleflion 
of Robert Crichton, the father of the cele- 
brated James Crichton, who is reprefented as 
one of the moft fingular characflers of his own, 
or of any other times. 

His hiftory is thus told. He was bred at 
the univerfity of St. Andrew's, where his 
improvements ran before his inftruftors. By 
the time he had attained his twentieth year, 
he could fpeak, and write, corredtly, cither 
in profe, or in verfe^ ten different languages. 
Hebrew and Arabic were two of them. He 
was perfedly acquainted alfo with the whole 
circle of the fciences, as far ^ they were then 
taught. 

His accompliihments were equal to his 
acquirements. Nobody danced fo well as Mr. 
Crichton. Nobody fung fo agreeably. He 
could join the concert with any inftrument, 

that 
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that happened to be vacant, Exercifes of 
every kind he pearformed with fuperior exceU 
lehc)r. * In the field he rode with uncommon 
grace; and he handled arms of every kind 
with furprifing fkilL So that it was difficult 
to fay, whether in the adlive or fedentary line, 
he was the more wonderful man. 

Thus furniflicd at home, he travelled abroad 
for farther improvement. He went to Paris — 
to Rome — to . Venice — ^^to Mantua, But in 
none of thefe univerfities • he received any ac- 
quifition of knowledge. He had already made 
every thing his own.- Admiration at his Ikilt 
in arts, in fciences, and arms was all he 
acquired. In the mean time, he was a com- 
panion for all forts of people. He could 
be ferious, or he could be gay. He could 
reafon with the philofopher; talk with the 
mart of bufinefs; or trifle with the ladies: 
and they who were no judges of his parts, 
and learning, admired the qualities of his 
heart, the elegance of his manners ; and the 
beauty of his peribn. In a word, he acquired 
in all places the title of the admirable Cncbfon, 
and under this name he is handed down to 
pofterity. 

F 3 To 
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To iay the truth, a relation of this kind 
calls for ftrong vouchers. In the hlAory of 
tnankindy no other fuch inilance occurs* 
The accounts we have of Alcibiades, fir PhiU 
lip Sydney f and the chevalier Baynard, fol- 
low far behind. In vcrfatility of genius, in 
learning, acquirements, and accomplifhments, 
Crichton far outftripped them all. We £hould 
require ftrong proof to believe, that the human 
figure, in any inftance, ever attained the height 
of eighteen, or twenty feet. We require equal 
proof to believe Co enormous a growth of the 
4iuman mind. A paper, which Mr. Pen- 
nant has given us in his Scotch journaj, bears 
the only appearance I know of any anthcatic 
evidence for the wonderful account^ .we hayc 
of this Angular man. ' From that pgper this 
flight iketch of him is taken. TI» readcir 
may there fee his life, and adions at large j^ 
and the siuthority on which the account refts. 

The fequel of die ilory of Cricht<in, ia, (iaat 
as he was walking, at the time of a carnival^ 
in the ftreets of Mantua, jSnging, and. playing 
carclellly on his guitar, he was attacked by 
fix people in maiks, and treacheroufly flain, 
after he had gallantly defended himfelf agpinft 
tlu^m all, and beaten oif the attack. 

la 
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' In the dreary regions, in whlck we rib# 
travelled, we met the Clyde wandering about 
in a very low condition. It is here much 
hearer it*s fountain-head ; and carries no pro- 
gnoftics about it of that glqry, which it after- 
wieu'dis aflumes at Dunbartdni 

But thx) it cannot produce herfe that expahfe 
of watery which it difplays on it's approach 
to the ocean ; yet it has water enough to 
iaflume a charafter of magnificence in another* 
ftyle. Near diis place it happens to meet 
witfr 4 variety of grand accompaniments — ^ 
rocks-^woods-^and hilly grounds 5 which it 
turns to great advantage in forming among 
them many noble falls. But from our not 
being apprized of this fcenery, we were not fo 
fortunate as to fee it 2 tho it would have carried 
us vcry^ Uttlc out of the common road* I had 
sm opportunity however of afking feVeral quef- 
tiont about it; and received very intelligent 
anfwers^ from which> and my acquaintance 
with the fubjed in general, I am enabled 
to give foch an idea of it, ail may excite 
the curiofity of others to profit more from th* 
intelligence, than we were able to do. 

F 4 ThtCt 
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Thcfc hUs arc to be found at a place called 
Cory-Lin, near Liancrk. From a lofty feat 
in a gentleman's garden, we were informed, 
the firil of them is ieen to mod advantage. 
You look over the tufted tops of trees; and 
fee the river beyond them precipitating itfelf 
from rock to rock, a confiderable way, rather 
pouring along (as we underftood) through 
an abrupt flope, than down a perpendicular 
defcent. The two cheeks are rugged pre- 
cipices ; adorned with broken rocks. On the 
edge of one of thefe cheeks ftands a folitary. 
tower. A path, if you choofe to follow it, 
leads to the top of the fall; where froni a 
projeding rock (which in high floods is fevered 
from the continent,) you have a tremendous 
view down the furious cataradt, as it pours 
below the eye. You may carry your curiojity 
yet farther; and by walking half a mile, may 
fee the ftill more celebrated fall of Boniton, 
and two or three more, I believe, beyond it. ^ 
In idea, all this fcenery is grand, and pic-, 
turefque. The imagination with fach ma- 
terials may make noble picSures. And indeed 
I fuppofe the whole is in itfelf admirable. 
It is art commonly, and not nature, that 
difappoints us. 

In 



Ifi our travels thrpugb Scotland I have 
mentioned many fcenes, which were ennoHcd 
by being called the retreats of Wallace* This 
was one. Among thefe wild rocks, and ia 
the tower, that adorns tbem, we were told,, 
he lurked,, during a period. of diftrefs. Thefe 
traditional anecdotes, whether true, or fabled, 
add grandeur to a fcene: and the variety of 
thefe hiding places, which the Scotts iiave 
every where provided for Wallace in his mif* 
fortunes, ihew at leaft their gratitude and afFec-, 
tion for one of the n9blefl: heroes, which 
their own, or any other country hath pro- 
duced. . , . 



The hills, among which we now travelled, 
are fuppofed to abound with lead; tho many 
projedlors have fufFered by feeking it. A 
celebrated fchemer * purchafed lately a large 
eftate in this country, at an advanced price, 
with a view to work it; 'but his enterprize 
cither mifcarried, or was ;iever executed. 



• Sir George Colebrooke, who made this purchafe of the 
«arl of Selkirk. 



It 
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It fared better^ a few years agOi wkh an* 
other projedor, at Lead-hilh a ihtk to thtf 
right. This gentleman, whofe name was Lou 
thian, had long fought ore in vain. Many a 
time in defpair he refolved to defift : but his 
workmen raifed his fpirits v^ith ftefh hopes* 
The rock was juft cut through, which had 
occaiioned fo much delay; or the foil was 
manifeftly marked with the figns of ore; or 
^rings were found, which had the undoubted 
mineral tinge* Thus deluded by falfe hopes, 
he went on, till ruin ftared him in the face. 

At this crifis of his fortunes, a boy, who 
wrought in the mine^ came fccretly to him, 
and told him, he was deceived by his work- " 
meuj and that a vein of ore had been dif- 
covered^ and fecreted. Tho the boy was un- 
acquainted with the depth of the roguery, Lo- 
thian eafily gueffed it. Thefe knaves were firft 
to ruin him, and then to take the works them-^ 
felves, at an under-rate. — The difficulty waS| 
bow to profit by the information, without dif-^ 
covering the informer t for the boy declared with 
tears^ that he (hould be murdered, if the thing 
were known. Lothian bad him fear nothings 
and ordered him to faunter about the place, 
where the vein was difcovered, at fuch an hour 

the 
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the next mornmg. ** At t&at ttint» faid lie^ 
I feall enter the mine; aod fecmg yQu idli^ 
IhaU pretend to be very migry ; whon you iit 
a paffioa may throw <iowa your tool as near 
as poffihfe to the place,, where the mn was 
^mod/^ The fcheme was as well executed, 
as contrived* * Lothian finding the boy in a 
place where he feemed to have no buiine&» 
cated him roundly for his iitteoefs ;. and re*^ 
ceLving an inibknt anfwer (which^ among 
Hl-paid workmen, was not uncomoion) ilruci: 
him two or th««e times : upon which the boy 
with gDeat addrefs counterfeiting a pailion^ 
ihxGW his tool out of his hand, and faid^ be 
would work for him no longer* Lothian 
|E)4fkpd the fpQt with unobferved attention; 
anfl giving hipi two or three more blows for 
hi^ iniblence^ and bidding him go about his 
bufine&^ went on himfelf among the other 
workmen i afking his ufiial ftring of queftions, 
^and receiving his ufual ftring of anfwers* 
At length, he took up a tool; and begin- ^ 
oing pareleiSy to pick about the chambers o^ 
thc.rqinct in various places, came by degrees 
to the fpot he had marked , where picking 
^ little about the furface, he feemed furprG;edi 
^d calling ibme of the men, he afked them, 

if 
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if they did not think there were plain indica^ 
tions of ore ? The men were of a different 
opinion, and afTured him, that fuch appear- 
ances were very common; and not in any 
degree to be trufted. Lothian however ftill' 
continued picking about, and told the men^ 
he could not be fatisfied, unlefs they took 
their tools, and went a little deeper. With 
fome reludance, as being taken from work 
of more importance, the men complied. But 
they had not occafion to go deep. A very 
few ftrokes convinced all who were prefent, 
not only that there was ore; but that the 
vein was uncommonly rich. The honeft 
workmen, joining in the farce, alked each 
other with aftonifhment. How they could 
poflibly work fo near the place, without dif- 
covering it? In fhort, there was a univerfal 
joy, on all fides, on having found at length, 
what they had fo long fought in vain. 



The mines here, as in all mineral coun- 
tries, are deftruftive of health. You fee an 
infirm frame, and fqualid looks in moft of 
the inhabitants. And yet among the miners 
of Lead-hill, within thefe fix years, a man 
of the name Taylor, attained the age of one 

hundred 
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hundred and thirty- two years, and as we were 
informed, with the perfeft ufe of all his fe- 
culties. He wrought at his profeffion, as a 
miner, till he was one hundred and twelve. 
In the mean time as if, with patriarchal pre* 
cifion, he had forefeen the extent of his days, 
he did not marry till he was fixty years of 
age, and left behind him nine children ^ whom 
be lived to fee provided for. 

In the midft of this wild Country, night 
came upon us. But it's fhades were unac- 
companied with any pidurefque ideas. Often, 
when mountains, forefts, and other grand ob- 
jefts, float before the eye, their fweeping forms, 
clad in the fhades of evening, have a Won- 
derful eflfedt upon the imagination. But here 
the objeds were neither grand, nor amufing. 
All was one general blot. 

As we approached Drumlanrig, the country 
appeared greatly to improve in beauty. The 
forms of trees fwept paft us; and we were 
often carried along the fides of dells, and heard 
the found of waters, through the flillnefs of 
the night. Such objedts beguiled the hours, 
- which began now to verge on midnight. 

SECT. 
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OUR inn was about a mile from Q^eraf^ 
berry-houfe, which we viiSted early the 
next morning. It's appearance, as we approach 
it, is magnificent. It is a turrited fquarc; 
fcated among woods, and ikreencd by woocty 
hills. 

When we arrived on the fpot> it ftill 
maintained it's magnificence, tho there is little 
beauty in the architefture. It was begun 
immediately after the civil wars of Charles the 
iirft^^nd partakes of the unfettled condition 
bf t|i^M5iHies. Arts were beginning to flourifli : 
but i^e animofity of chiefs ftill fubfifted; 
f arid the laws were yet too feeble to reprefs 
it. The houfe feems therefore to have 
h^a formed on a |flan neither of civil, nor 
of military architedture ; but between both; 
tlio beauty (fuch as it is) fcems to have 
been more attended to, than defence. It 
• . occu- 
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occupies the four (ides of a fquare ; and it's 
turrited walls being very lofty, the area within^ 
excluded from fun and wind, becomes a mere 
refervoir for unwholefome damps; which it 
communicates abundantly to the whole houie. 

The chambers have no magnificence; 

and we obierved fcarce a fingle pidlure to 
engage the eye ; tho there is a gallery, above 
an hundred feet long, which is full of pidnres. 
But if there are few ornaments of this kind, 
there is no deficiency of other ornaments 
both within the houfe, and without; among 
which the Hearty the cnfign armorial of the 
houfe of Douglas, appears every where in 
great profufion. In England perhaps the 
hiflory of the Heart is little known; but in 
Scotland every body has heraldry enough to 
know, that it was • given to the Douglas 
family, in honour of Sir James Douglas, who 
was employed to carry the heart of Robert 
Bruce into Paleftine, there to be interred 
under the altar of the holy chapel at Jerufa- 
lem. But it is generally imagined, this pre- 
cious depofit never got there. It was incloied 
in a golden urn ; and hung round Sir James's 
neck, who took fhipping, accompanied by 
two hundred knights. As the veflel was 

failing 
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laiHng near the coaft of Spain, Sir Jameis hajj 
TOtdligencc, that king Alphonfo was juft on 
the eve of a battle with the Moors. The 
Douglaflcs always loved fighting ; and Sir 
James could not forego his inclination to this 
favourite amufement* He landed therefore 
with his companions — went to the royal 
pavilion, and offered his ferviccs to. the king i 
which were gracioufly accepted. The battle 
began; and among all the heroes, that eii* 
gaged, none diftihguiihed himfelf like the 
kfiight \irith the golden utn. It unfwtunately 
however happened, diat as he ventured too 
far, he was flain, and defpoiled of king Ro^ 
bert's heart. But before the battle ended^ 
both it, and the dead body of Douglas were 
recovered by the bravery of the Spanifh troops, 
and fent back into Scotland. The body wa?. 
buriq^ in the burying-place of the family 
near Douglaa-caftle, where Sir James's effigy 
ftill remains; and the heart is faid to have 
been depofited in the abbey of Melrofs« 



But if the houfe at DrUmlanrig afForded 
us little amufement, the fituation of it made 
amends. It ftands on a rifihg groumi. On 
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the fide of a vaft fweepuig hilli furrcmnded 
by mountains, at the diftance of two or tbice 
miles. This is one of the grand fituations, 
which a mountainous country affords; and 
it is often as beautiful; as it is grander but 
it*s beauty depends upon the elegant lines, 
which the furrounding mountains formi 
upon their recefles; their ornaments; their 
rugged furface; their variety, and contrail. 
It depends alfo upon the contents of the area 
within the mountains; it's hills; it's hrokent 
grounds; it's woods^ rivers, aad lakes. « ■ " < 
Here the mountain-fkneens, in themiHves^ 
have no peculiar beauty:, but the circular 
vale, which they inviion, and in which Ae 
houfe ftands, is fo broken, by iatcrven^ 
hills ; io adorned with rivers, .and varied 
with wood, that many of it's fcenes are 
beautiful, and the whole greatly diverfifie4| 

A fitusrtidn: however of this kind, circimi- 
fcribed by hills, which keep the eye within 
bounds, muft always want one of the greateft 
beauties of nature — an extenfive dijiance. Nor 
will any ipecies of landfcape fully compenfate 
the deficiency. We may have the tinted hill, 
(hemiddk di^nce, and the cough* fcreground, 
9rhere the fun 

Tarnff 
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. ^ Toms, with the fplendor of his precious lay^ 
The meagre, cloddy earth to glittering gold. 

B«»t ftill wc want 



-the charms of laughing rates. 



Rocks, ftreasis, and iW«epiDg woods, and asitiqaq fimes, . 
Loft ia a wild horiaoit. . ? . ' '"■ _ *'* 

The more confined landfcape would fuit 
very well a iilaftfion lefs than luperb : but 
luch a manfiori, as Queenfberry-boufe, tho 
it*s fituation is good, would ftand yet to more 
jScTvantage, if it commanded a country. 

The garden front t)f -Qucenfberry-houfe opens 
on a very delightful piece of fcefteiy. The 
ground fells from it, near a quarter of a mile, 
in aHecp, Hoping lawaj which atrthe botioni 
is received by a riverV and beyond- that rifes 
a lofty, vroody bank* AH thefe objeds 
are iti the grandcft ftyle, except the rivers 
v^brchf, tho not large, is by no * means incon- 
iidefable. 

It is amazing what contrivance has been 
ufed to deform all this^ beauty. The defcent 
from the houfe has a fubftratum of folid rock, 
which has been cut into three or four terraces ; 
at an* immenfe expence. The art of bkfting 
rocks by gunpowder wa$ not in ufe, when 

G 2 this 
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thk great work was undertaken. It was all 
performed by manual labour; dnd men now 
alive remember hearing tbfeir fathers fay, that 
a workman, after employing a ^vhole fum- 
mer-day with his pick-ax, could carry . off 
in his apron all the ftone he had chipped from 
the rock. — ^How much lefs cxpenfive is^ it, 
in general, to imprwe the face of nattirc, 
than to deform it! Ip improving we getfily; 
folliyw: in. deforming, we violently oppofe. 
The duke of Queenfbergr of that day, /who; 
<:arried on tbefe works, feems himfelf to 
have been aware of hig own folly*. He 
bundled up all the accounts together j and. 
infcribed them, as I have been infornwjd,; with 
a grievous ,curfc oa any of his pofterity, who 
ihould ever, look into thenju. ., ^ 

The. rough hand employod in thefe fceqei, 
having dilpatched the Hope,' proceeded next, 
to the river. All it's winding fupplicity^ . 
it's rocky channel, it's woody furniture,' and 
friijged banks, were deflroyed at once; ^d 
formed,^ by making a bead^ into' an pblong. 
canal. . • .*.,:. 

The grand wooded bank beyond the *riv?f . 
ftill remained an obje<ft for improvenjient.. 
At a great expence a little ftre^m wa^ qon- 

duftedV 
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duded from the neighbouring hills to it's 
fummit. There a mod: magnificent cafcade, 
conftruifted of hewn ftone, ^nd confining of 
innumerable fteps, received it; and conduc- 
ed it in ftate into the canaL So vile a 

wafte of expence, , as this whole fcene exhi- 
bits, we rarely meet with. Deformity is 
fpread fo wide through every part of it, that 
it now exceeds the art of man to rcftore it 
again to nature. The indignation of the poet 
feems to have been levelled at this very place ; 
where after various inflances of falfe tafte, he 
at length fpeaks of 



^deformities of hardeft core. 



The terrace iQound uplifted; the long line 
Deep delved of flat canal; and all that toilj 
Mifled by taflelefs faihion, could atchieve 
To mar fair Nature's lineaments divine« 
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SECT. XXIX. 



ALL the environs however of <^eenf- 
berry-houfe^ are not of this formal caft. 
Very near it runs the rapid river Nith, 
winding between high, Hoping, w9ody batiks • " 
It's channel is a continued bed of rock ; and 
ilje water, in palling through, fuffers a thou- 
land obftrudions. The fcene is of that kind 
we found at Chatciherault ^ which tho fre- 
quent in mountainous countries, is always 
varied, and always plcafing. — Along «ne of 
the/woody fides of this fweet dell thcduchef? 
of Queenlberry's tafte has conduded a fimple 
walk, which winds beautifully, and at every 
turn commands fome part of the rocky river 
below. . There is a great profufion of wood 
all round the duke of Queenlberry*s houfe; 
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and in thcfc fccnes particularly it flouiiflxcs 
both in abundance and in pcrfcftjon*. 

» 

In one of his perks, wc were informed, 
the duke had preferved a breed of the old 
Scotti/h buffalo, which we were very defirous 
to fee. Our condudlor told us, they might 
probably be in fome diftant part of the park ; 
and might with difficulty be found. We 
determined however to go in queft of them. 
It was high noon; and the day was ful- 
try: the cattle, it wa^ therefore fuppofed, 
might be at that time; in a valley, which is 
Ipread with a large piece of water. Thither 
we direfted our courfe ; and beneath the 
Ihelter of a thick wood we walked at eafe. 

In lefs than a mile we came in fight q£ 
the water. The banks of the pool (for it 
li^ not the dimenfions of a lake) were 
adorned with clumps, and fingle trees: and 
on the oppofite fide, . a hanging grove fwept 
down to the water. It was an open grove j 
and the ground was covered with herbage, 
as far as the eye could penetrate it's recefles. 

* The prefent dake> I am toI<l» has not been ib attentive to 
the prefcrvation of his timber, as his pedeceiTor. Manv of tiie 
woody fcenes here mentioned, have now loft much of their 
ornament, . • 

This 
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This, delicious fcene the luxurious herd 
had chofeii for their noon-tide retreat ; where 
we difcovered them at a diftance, repofing 
on the . other fide of the water. Our guide 
informed us they were rather fhy; and in- 
ftrufted us to walk on without flopping, 
or paying them any particular attention. We 
had the pool to walk round ; fo that we liad 
them long in view, before we came near 
them. As we approached, they rofe and 
retired gently into the wood; but gave us 
fufficient opportunity to examine them. There 
were two bulls, and feveral cows, and fomc 
calves. They were milk white, except their 
nofes, ears, and the orbits of their eyes, 
•which were black. Boethius fpeaks of this 
breed of cattle, as boves candidijjimos ; inform^ 
leonisjubam babentes; catera manfuetisjimillimos: 
and Polidore Virgil mentions them nearly 
in the lame language. Gignit fyha Calydonta 
boves candidoSy injlar leonum jubatos\ qui adeo 
fieri funty ut domari non pojfint. Sed quia caro 
grata falato bumano ejiy ferunt omne peni eorum 
genus extinSium. 

- As to their lion-manes, we law no fuch 
appearance : but indeed we law them in • dif- 
habille, as all cattle are, in their lleek, fummcr 

attire. 
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conceive a cheek fo glowing, not perfcdly 
in unifon with the other features, on which 
time may have made an impreffion ; or be- 
canie we conceive the bloom to be a difguife 
to fome dcfcdt, which the prying inugination 
endeavours to fee through. 

The wild cattle we were examining, aro 
as much in a ftate of nature, as the boun-* 
darles of an extenfive park will admit. They 
are at Icaft fubjedt to no controul. Domeftiq 
ufe pf no kind is made of them 5 and when 
killed, they are fhot, like wild beafts, from 
trees. For if they (hould happen only to be 
wounded, they are dangerous. Otherwife, 
they moleft nobody, who does not moleft 
them : but the cows, if you offer to touch 
their calves, are fiercer than the bulls. 



Naturalifls give a uniform colour to all 
animals^ in a flate of nature ; and inform us^ 
that domeflication induces variety. In cow$ 
^we may fuppofe therefore the original colour 
to be white, or a tint fo near it as to be 
called white, ^neas found white cattle in 
Italy, and admiral Anfon, i||Tinian. BufFon 

in- 



indeed fuppofp? thp yfJlowifh dun to-be tt* 
original f colqury But whether white, cr yel-, 
lowbe.thjB original colour^ it is certain, that, 
white has ever been moft in efteem. When 
a! bull, or a heifer, was led up to the altar 
of the Gods, it was generally white:* and. 
when defcribed by the poets as peculiarly 
beautiful,; this hue is always given it. The 
Venerablp Apis hinifelf was. white. 

For myfelf, with regard to the piBurefque, 
beaiOy of white cattle, I fhould make a dif«- 
tindion* As the crnament of afcene, I think, 
no cattle fo beautiful. .No fight of the kind 
ever excepde4 that of the herd, which gave 
occafion to theie remarks. At the fame time,, 
when we confider the bull as. a Jingle objeS^ 
, ^ dark colour melting into a lighter, i% more 
pjfturefque:/and of all colours, Buffon's yel- 
lpwi£h 4un, if the head and fhoulders be 
dark, is the mofl beautiful. 



» Among the pleafing fcenes of Druftltlanrig^ 
ojje is of fo peculiar a nature, that it fhould 
never be forgotten. It confifts in the tin- 
common appear^ce of comfort and happi- 

nefs. 
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nefs, which reigns every where among the 
duke's tenants. Contrary to the ufual prac-' 
lice of the Scotch nobility, the duke of Queenf- 
bcrry *' grants leafes of his farms; and has 
built comfortable houfes for his tenants^' 
through his whole eftate. ' Many of them 
arc ranged within fight of his caftle, at pro- . 
per diftances along the fides of the hills. If 
they are not pi<^ufefque, they have a ffiuch 
higher fpccies of beauty; and adorn a coun- 
try more than the moft admired monurhents 
oftsafle. Mr. Maxwell, the duke's fteward, 
who prefides over all thefe improvements, 
fecriis to have the intereft of the lord, and 
tenant -equally at heart. He talks ^of the' 
munificence of' the one, and of the happinefs' ' 
of the*other. With the fame plcafure. The 
Qjieeflfterry*^ftate, he told lis-, haxf in nine 
years, yielded about fcventy fhotifamf- |)ofmds ;' 
out of which fum the duke had only drawrr, 
for his own private- ufe, as he was at- 
tached to his feat at Amefbury, about thirty 
thpiffand poundsr. . Alt "the reft was fpent 
in: the coun€ry, -on works ef ehafity, genc^ 



* The duke of Qaeenfberry, here ^^oken of, was* the lad 
duke. 

rofity,. 
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m&ty^ imprwemsati' er of pilfclfc utility/ 
Among tl» latter 'he' had ktely expi^ndei a 
large Sum tiponi a-fi<^le t^ad; wbkh windsf 
fome miles down the- fidte of. a mofffttala, hot' 
far. from his caftle./ We had reafon to fetefs 
his bounty on this occafion. We tttwfeUed 
it with great cafe in the night, tho in many 
ports it is very fteep. We faw the old road, 
the next ^, fiiil of cataradts, like the bed 
df a mouotadoK torrenl. 



Near Drumlanrig ftands Queeniberry-hill, 
which probably took it's name from fome 
ancient tradition. From this hill the dukes 
of Queenfberry take their title : and from the 
fides of it arife thofe fprings, which are the 
principal fources of the river Clyde. 



On another hill, in fight of the houfe, 
remain fl:ill the veftiges of Tieber's caftle; 
originally a Roman ftationj and long after- 
wards a fortrefs of confiderable ftrength. In 
the hifl:ory of the wars between England 
and Scotland, it is faid to have been one pf 
Edward's ftrong holds; and to have been 

taken 
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taken from him by Wallace. We have fefert 
feveral of that hero's retreats in the times of 
diftrefs: but here he appeared in force; and 
kept in awe, by the terror of his fudden 
incurfions, the neighbouring chiefs, who were 
inclined to Edward. 



A little, to the left of Tieber's caftle, arifes 
Entrekin, a hill chiefly famous for a frightful 
road, pafling over it, called by way of emi-* 
nenoe^ the path of Entrekin. 



r 
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SECT. XXX. 



FROM Dramlanrig to Dumfries, the road 
is rather plcafant, than pifliurcfquc. • The 
grand Jiyle of Izndfcapt is now gone; the blue 
mountains of the highlands are funk below 
the horizon; and the country in gcncjral is 
flati and uniform. 



A little before we reach Dumfries, we 
meet with an objeft, which detained us fome 
time — ^the ruins of Linclouden-coUege. It 
appears to have been formerly a foundation 
of fome confequence. The habitable part 
may ilill be traced ; contiguous to which are 
a chapel, a hall, and other appendages of a 
college. The remains of the chapel, and 
hall are of elegant Gothic; and the whole 
is fo combined, as to afford two or three 
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good views. The roof of the chapel is vault- 
ed; and ftill remains entire. 

Linclouden-coUege was once a houfe of 
Benediaine nuns; but thofe ladies growing 
licentious, Archibald the Grim, earl of Dou- 
glas, disfranchifed them, and endowed a col- 
legiate houfe in their room. When the houfe 
of Douglas was in the plenitude of it's power, 
the kings of Scotland were little confidered 
in thefe parts. At Douglas^caflle, conventions 
were called; troops were raifed; and every 
ad: of regal authority was exercifed. The 
earl of Douglas therefore by his own arbitrary 
power altered the form of this religious houfe. 
Archibald the Grim conveys to us the idea 
of a favage deipot. But his charadter was 
very different. Grim in the Scotch language 
fignifics black. And Archibald was in fadt, 
an upright, religious man with black hair,^ 
and eye-brows. — In Linclouden-coUege is a 
rich tomb eredted to the memory of Margaret 
daughter of Robert the third of Scotland^ 
who' married the fon of Archibald the Grim. 

Dumfries Hands pleafantly upon, the Nith. 
The water, and fcenery about the bridge, 
is amufing. Upon Corbelly-hill, which is 
juft beyond the river, we have a pleafing 

view 
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view oiF it's winding courfc towarck Solway- 
frith, ^ 



On the confines df England, and Scotland, 
the antiquarian eafily coUefts veftigeis enough 
of border-feuds to fill his vdume. There 
is fcarce a' bridge, or a pafs, that ' has not * 
been gallantly attacked, and defended— :nor a 
hpufe of any antiquity, that has not beeii 
plundered, or befieged. But there is one 
work, of which conliderable traces reipafni 
of more than ordinary confequence ; that great 
fofle, thrown up formerly at this' place, to 
prevent the incurfiohs of the Englifli,. known 
at this day ' by the ' name of JVdrders dyke'. 
Hfere a Wateh being conftantly placed ; fignals 
were giv6n by beacons on the approach df 
an enemy ; and the whole country was in- 
ilaritly alarmed! The alarm-cry was aLore-^ 
burn J a Loreburni which words, tho not 
now underftood, are infcribed as a motto on 
the provoft's ftafF of office ; and by a ' well- 
imagined device, transfer the idea of vigi- 
lance, from the foldier to the magiftrate. 
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At Dumfries we breakfidled vrlth Mr* 
Goldie; with whom, one of our party was 
well acquainted. Of the recovery of this 
gentleman from a lethargy, we heard afterwards 
a very aftonilhing account. He was a large 
corpulent man ; and the diforder, under which 
hp h^d long laboured, had at length gained 
fo much upon him, that he would fall afleep 
at his meals, with a knife, and fork in his 
h^nds. His death indeed was almoft daily 
apprehended. The fatal moment, as it ap- 
peared, at length arrived* . A fit of apoplexy, 
bereft him of his fenfes, and of every fymptom 
of life, A phyfician attended, and for the 
fatisfadion of his friends applied thofe reme- 
dies, which are confidered commonly as .the 
apparatus only of death. They produced no 
apparent eiFeft ; and his relations, having 
taken their laft leave of him,, retired. Two 
fervants fat by him ; one of whom was em- 
ployed in fupporting his dying matter's head. 
The man continued about two hours in the 
fame poAure : and fuppoiing it now a ufelefs 
office, he complained of the fatigue, and 
told his fellow fervant, he could not well 
continue it longer. The dying man, almoft 
inftantly recovering with all his fenfes about 

him. 
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him^ and having heard what hid fervant had 
iaid, dHmiflfed him from his office ; and from 
that moment not only the efFcfts of his apo- 
pleSic fit, but of his^ lethargic diforder were 
intiely removed. He fupped with his family 
tjiat evening in perfed: health; and was as 
much a man of bufinefs afterwards as he had 
ever been in any n part of his life before : 
nor had he ever again the leaft fymptom either 
of lethargy, or apoplexy. He died about five 
years after this event, at the age of fixty- 
eight, of a total decline of ftrength, with 
fome dropfical appearances ; but with his fenfes . 
perfedly clear. It was about a quarter of a 
year before his death, when we breakfafted 
with him; and it did not then appear, that 
he had ever had any aihnent*. 



As we leave Dumfries, a wide, bleak, 
unpleafarit country opens before us. But as 
we approach the frith, our views become 
rather more pidurefque. There is fomething 
pleafing in thofe long ftretches of fand, diftant 

• We had this account from Dr. Carlyle of Carlifle ; and 
have had it iince been auUienticated by Dr. GilcHrifl 6f Dumfries. 
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xountfyt and wate(t» which flat Chores exhitati 
The parts are often large^ wdUtinted, and 
wcU-contrafted. Often too their various fur^ 
£u:es appear . ambiguousj and are melted to- 
gether by lig^t mifts into one mafs. They are 
beautiful in that ambiguity; as they are alfii^ 
when the vapours^ vaniihing, a gleam of fun«- 
ihine breaks out; and (hoots over them in 
lengthened gleams. To make pictures of 
them, in either caie> the foreground muft 
be adorned with obje<9ts, — mafts of fhips> 
figures, cattle, or other proper appendage&i 
to break the lines of diftance. 

A la^dfcape of this kind we had where 
the Nith joins the Sol way. It confifts of a 
vaft ftretch of country rendered dubious by 
diflance; and broken into ample parts, as it 
approaches the eye. 

We had the fame kind qf view alfb towards 
Newbay-caftle, which belongs to the marquifs 
of Annandale; and appears from the diftances, 
where we flood, like the cafllc of defolation, 
overlooking the barren fhores of the frith. 



A little to the weft, we were informed, 
the co^ becomes mwe beautiful. It is there 
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wiihed by the fea ; and tho the fhores of an 
cftiiary may have their mode of beauty; yet 
it is always inferior to the bold headlands, 
the rocky promontories, and winding bays 
of the ocean. 

One fcene on this coaft was particularly 
mentioned to us, as worth vifiting — the feat 
of the earl of Selkirk — on the account of 
it's fingularity, and beauty. I ihall juft 
give the outlines of it, as I heard them 
defcribed. 

Where the coaft runs almoft diredlly oppo- 
fife to the fouth, a bay enters it of confiderable 
circumference. The entrance is narrrow, and 
occupied by an ifland; which forms the 
whole into a grand lake. The ground, which 
circles it, is high; but rather hilly, than 
mountainous. Some parts of it are rocky; 
other parts lord Selkirk has planted. 

At the bottom of the bay, a peninfula, 
containing only a few acres, runs into it; 
which is fometimes, (tho rarely,) when the 
tides are high, formed into an iiland. On 
this peninfula ftands lord Selkirk's houfe. It 
was formerly an abbey; and enjoyed the 
&me kind of fituation, .which the abbey of 
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Torbay in Dcvonfhire did. Only the abbey 
of Torbay ftood more within the land. From 
the abb^, which ftood formerly here» this 
place obtained the name of St. Mary's ifle^ 
which it ftill retains. 

Situations of this kind are often very pleafing ; 
but the beauty of them depends chiefly on 
the grounds, which inviron the water. How 
theie are ihaped, I know not: but if their 
forms be analogous to thofe we chiefly met 
with along the bays or lochs, of the weftern 
coaft of Scotland, they cannot be unpleafing. 
One beauty, I fhould fuppofe, they mull 
enjoy. As the bay opens to the fouth, one 
of it's fides muft be inlightened by the morn- 
ing, and the other by the evening fun; and 
the veering of the lights muft necelTarily occa- 
fion, if the Ikreens be well broken, a great 
variety of beautiful illumination. 

On the wqflern iide of Saint Mary's ifle, 
a fmall creek runs up; and forms the harbour 
of ^ Kirkudbright. This town, tho of' no 
extenfive trade, employs coafting veflels enough 
to people the bay with fliipping ; which is 
a great advantage to it in a pidurefquc light. 

Of 
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/ HDf tSak town the noted refugfee, Paiil Jone? 
Was a nartive.' Having been profecutcd £6t 
ibme ofience, he fled from home; and being 
an adive feaman> obtained the command of 
a privateer in the American fervice. As hfe 
knew well the parts . about his native town, 
he executed one of his firft enterprizes at thii 
place. Early one morning he ftck)d into the 
bay, with colours flying, like a Britifh frigate ; 
and fent his boat on fhore, near lord Selkirk's 
houfe, well-manned with an officer, who had 
orders to behave as if he commanded a prefs- 
gang. The fcheme took efFeft, All the 
men about the hou(e, and grounds, imme-^ 
diately disappeared. When all was clear, the 
officer, with his party furrounded the houfe, 
and inquired for lord Selkirk. He was not 
at home. Lady Selkirk was then inquired 
for. The officer behaved very civilly ; but 
told her plainly, that his errand was, to carry 
ofi^ the family-fervice of plate. She aflured him 
he had been mifinformed ; and that lord Sel- 
kirk had no fervice of plate. With great 
prcfence of mind (he then called for the but- 
ler's inventory, and convinced him on the Ipot 
of his miftake. At the fame time ihe or- 
dered wine* The officer drank her health 

politely ; 
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politely ; and laying his hands on what plate 
he met with» went off without doing any 
wanton mifchief.*— This paltry piece of de« 
predation was the firft thihg^ ' that leflened 
Paul Jones in the cftecm of his brother- 
officers ; who afterwards faw more into his 
character; and felt great rdudance at ferving 
with a fellow, however daring, and enter- 
prizing, fo low, illiberal, and unprincipled. 



Befides the fcenery about St. Mary's ille, 
we were told of other parts of the coaft, 
ftill more to the weft, which were well worth 
vifiting. But our time not allowing us to 
go in queft of them, we continued our rout 
to England. 



As we approach the frith ftill nearer, it 
becomes narrower; and the oppofite (hores of 
England begin now to take a form in the 
diftance. The principal features are the high 
woody grounds about Bolnefs, and the moun- 
tains of Cumberland, among which Skiddaw 
is confpicuous. 

Gretna- 
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Gretna-grcen was^the laft place wc vifited 
in Scotland) the great refort of fuch unfor- 
tunate nymphs, as differ with their parents, 
and guardians on the fubjcdl of marriage. ' It 
16 not a difagrecable fcene. The village is 
concealed by a grove of trees ; which occupy 
a gentle rife; at the end of which ftands the 
church : and tlie pidure is finished with two 
•diftances, bnc of which is very remote. 

Particular places fumifh their peculiar to- 
pia <£ converfation. At Dover, the great 
gate of England, towards France, the vulgar 
topic is the landing, and embarking of fo- 
reigners ; their names, titles, and retinue : and 
a general civility toward them reigns both in 
fnanners, and language. 

Travel 2l few miles to the Weft, and at 
Portfmouthi you will find a new topic of 
converfation. There all civility to our po- 
lite neighbours is gone; and people talk of, 
;nothing but fhips, cannon, guii*powder; and, 
(in the boifterous language of the place) 
blowing the Fijench to the d — . 

Here the fubje<St of converfation is totally 
xhanged. The only topics are the ftratagems 

of 
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of lovers; the tricks of fervants; and the 
deceits put upon parents^ and guardians, 

Vetuere patres« qood non pota^re v«tare, 

is the motto of the place* 

Of all the feminaries in Europe, this is^ 
the feat, where that fpecies of literature, 
called novel-writing, may be the moft fuc- 
cefsfuUy fludied. A few months conver&tion 
with the literati of this place, will furnifh 
the inquifitive ftudent with fuch a fund of 
anecdotes, that with a moderate (hare of ima- 
gination in tacking them together, he may 
fpin out as many volumes as he pleafes.— 
In his hands may fhine the delicacy of that 
nymph, and an apology for her condud, who 
unfupported by a father, unattended by a Af- 
ter, boldly 'throws herfelf into the arms of 
fome adventurer; flies in the face of every 
thing, that bears the name of decorum; en- 
dures the illiberal laugh, and jeft of a whole 
country, through which (he runs; mixes in 
the ftiocking fcenes of this vile place, where 
every thing, that is low, indelicate, and abo- 
minable prefides; (no Loves and Graces to 
hold the nuptial torch, or lead the hymeneal 
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dance; an inn the temple^ and an innkeeper 
the prieil;) and fuffers her name to be in- 
rplled (I had almoft faid) in the records of 
proftitution. Thefe were perhaps the na- 
tural effcdls of an adt of legiflature, which 
many thought was conduced on lefs liberal 
principles, than might have been wi(hed. 



Leaving thefe Idalian fcehes we foon met 
the Sark, which is the limit of Scotland in 
this part. The ground is well varied; and 
the bridge, and river, with the addition of 
a few trees to cover the real nakednefs of 
the jfcfehe, would make a tolerable piifture; 



As we enter England, we have a grand 
diftance on the right. The nearer parts of 
it prefent the river Eden uniting with Sol- 
way-frith. Beyond thefe rifes the city of 
Carlille, diftinguiflied by it's caftle, an;i ca- 
thedral ; and beyond all, a range of moun- 
tains. 



The 
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The road ted us clofe by the place where 
th^t dreadful eruption from Solway-mofs, in 
the year 1771, entered the Efk. Time has 
now almoft effaced the fears, which that ter- 
rible mifchief macje in it*s career. A great 
part of the plain, which was once overflowed, 
is now recovered ,• but we were informed, it 
had been cleared at an expence nearfy equal 
to the value of the liEmd. 



It may not be amifs, on the conclUfion of 
this tour in Scotland, (wHkh We were obCged 
to perform, for want of time, in little more 
than a fortnight) to recapitulate a few of thofe 
peculiarities, and ftiflkiag mode^ of jfcencry, 
which this wild country exhibits- A. general 
view of thi5 kind will imprels more ftrongly 
the idea of the fcencs we have paifed — ^-To 
the objfervations alfo, which have immediately 
arifen from fuch a view, may be added a few 
other particulars, which we had not an op-» 
portunity of introducing before. 
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SEC T. ^ XXXI. 



ON lentemg Scotlaad, what mak^ tl^ Jir ft: 
imprpffion on the pidturefq[ue eye,.ai:e tl|ofe 
vaft;tpa(5t5 of Jand, which we meet y^ith in- 
tjrely in a Jiate of nature. I fpeak not here 
of rooujitjins, or valUes, or any particulflr 
fpecUs- of country} but -of thofe large trads 
of every fpecies; which are totally untouched 
by art* In mz^y parts of England, in Der- 
byfhire particularly, and ^he more northern 
counties, .we fee vaft . diftrids of thefe wild 
ilbenes : but ftill they are generally interfeded 
by the bounckries of property, (confifting 
chiefly of loofe ftone walls) which run along 
the waftes, and fides of mountains; and af*^ 
ccnd often to their fummits. There cannot 
be a greater deformity in landfcape* Thefe 
red;ilincal figures break the great flowing lines 
of nature, and injure her features, like thofe' 
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ivhlmfical fcratches^ and pricked line^, which 
we fometimes fee on the faces of Indians.-— 
But in Scotland, at leafl in thofe parts which 
we vifited^ we rarely met with any of thefc 
interfedtions. All is unbounded. 'This, it is 
true, is not (o much a beauty, as the re-* 
moval of a deformity; but when deformi-* 
ties are removed, beauty in fome fhape, ge- 
nerally makes it's appearance. It is art that 
fbphiflicates nature. We confider cloathing 
as necefTary; and fome modes of it as pic* 
turefque: but ftiU it hides the forms of 
nature, which are undoubtedly more beau-^ 
tiful : fo that beauty gives way to decency, 
and convenience. — It is thus in landfciipe. 
Ceres, Triptolemus, and all the veorthies, 
who introduced corn and tillage, defcrve un- 
queflionably the thanks of mankind. Far 
be it from me to diflurb their flatucs,- or erafc 
their infcriptions. But we mufl at the fame 
time acknowledge, that they have mifcrably 
fcratchcd, and injured the face of the globe. 
Wherever man appears with his tbcJls, defor- 
mity follows his fleps. His fpade, and his 
plough, his hedge, and his furrow; make 
Ihocking enchroachments on the fimplicity, and 
elegance of landfbape. The old acorn -fcafon 
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Was unqueftionably the reign of pifturefque 
beauty; when nature planted her own woods, 
and laid out her own lawns; 



-immanisi raiboque inta^, liec uUis 



Saucia vomeribus 



Could we fee her in her native attire^ what 
delightful fcenery (hould we have ! Tho we 
might, now and then, wifti to remove a 
redundance (for flie .is infinitely exuberant 
in all her operations) yet the tioble ftylc in 
which fhe works, the. grandeur of her ideas^ 
and the variety, and wildnefs of her compo- 
fition, could not fail to roufe the imagination, 
and infpire us with infinite delight. 

And yet we muft make a diftindtion among 
countries in the flatc of nature. Vaft, exten- 
five, flat countries, tho covered with wood, 
like many of the maritime parts of America, 
cannot poflefs much beauty. Seen from the 
fea, they are mere woody lines : and examined 
in their internal parts, the eye is every where 
confined; and can fee only the trees, that 
circumfcribe it. The only countries, which 
^are pi<ftufefque in a ftate of nature, are fuch 
jftS; confift of variety both oi foih and groumf. 
-You Riuft have variety of foil y tha$ fome pacts 
may be covered with wood; apd others with 
./ 'VOL. u. I heath. 
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heath, or paftutagc. You muft have variety 
of ground^ that you miy view the fev«al parte 
of the country with advantage. RiverB atlb» 
and lakes both belong to a fbte of fiature« 
In this wray the face of England is varied ; 
and VTCfuld certainly on the whole, be mone 
beautiful in a flate of nature, than in a ftaJte 
of cultivation. Scotland, and Ireland are both 
countries of this kind. Such alfo are Swit- 
zerland, Italy, many par4:s of Germany ; and 
I fuppofe, in general, iftoft of the northern^ 
and eaflem parts of Europe. 

In the cafual obfervations of travellers t/rc 
have many pleafing fketches of landfcape in 
a ftate of nature, from countries ftill more 
remote, and lefs known. 

The kingdom of Whydah particularly, on 
the coaft of Guinea, is iteprefentcd as -one of 
the moft delightful countries in the world. 
It abounds every where with a great ' variety 
of beautiful trees, which grow in groves, and 
clumps, without any underwood, or .e«en 
weeds; and the grdund is •lj)read in rich 
paftures and meadows, vsrindlng among them 
without any feparation, or bbundaries, but 
what are occafioned by the folding, ahd in- 
tcrfiaixing. of thefe, natural groves. 

• Th« 
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' ^e iairie kind of fcencfry is defcribcdi ^ti 
«diftiittd Anfdn's voyage, in the ifland of 
JSPteian*, There the country, we arc told^ 
has the air of a magnificent plantation, in 
which extcnfive lawns, and -ftatcly woods are 
artfully combined, and judicioufly adapted to 
the declivitieis of the hills, and the inequalities 
of the ground; which rifes in gentle flopes 
from the beach to the middle part of the 
ifland: thp the general courfe of it's afcent 
is often interrupted by woody vallies^ which 
wind irregularly through the country. 

Such exhibitions as thefe however are among 
the choiceft of nature's productions. We are 
not to expedt jGich fcenes every where. And 
even in thefe pidufefque countries themfelves^ 
the eye will often be repelled by deformities : 
yet almoft every where, we may expeft from 
pure nature fomething either of grandeur or 
beauty to amufe us. Even in H:ountries like 
this in which we now travelled, where the 
foil and climate deny the luxuriant growth 
of wood, there is abundant amufement : 



^aae defertai et imhofpita tefqusl 



Credis; amoena vocat> mednih qui (entity 

la. The 
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The coarfeft face of nature is a comely face ; 
and tho her features, in theie barren countries, 
have no great (hare of fweetnefs, and beauty; 
yet there is always ibmething wildly graceful, 
and exprcfiive in her countenjinc^. 



1 
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S E C T. XXXIL 



A Poverty of landfcape from a want of ob- 
jeAs, particularly of wood, is another 
ftriking charatSleriftic in the views of Scotland. 
A country, as we have feen under the laft 
head, may be in a ftate of nature, and, yet 
exceedingly rich. The various hues, which 
woody fcenes exhibit ; the breaks which they 
occafion ; and the catches of light, which they 
receive, are abundant fources of what we call 
ricbnefs in landfcape. In populous countries 
the various kinds of architedure^ bridges, 
aquedudls, towns, towers, and above all the 
ruins of caftles, and abbeys, add great rich- 
nefs tQ the fcenes of nature; and in remote 
diftances^j even cultivation has it*s ufe. Corn^ 
fields, fallows, and hedge-rows, melted to- 
gether with other objedls, we have often had 

I 3 oc- 
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occafion to obferve^ form one general rich 
mafs. 

Now in all thefe fourcw both of natural, 
and artificial ricbntfs we find the Scotch land* 
fcape every where greatly deficient. 

In the foregrounds indeed this pwerty of 
landfcape is of little importance. Here the 
painter mud necefiarily take fbme liber^ in 
his views of the richeft country. It is rardy 
that he can/ form his compofition without it ; 
9nd in Scotland he has as good a chance, 
as any where, of meeting with broken knolls^ 
ragged rocks, or pieces of winding road, to 
give him a general hint for his foreground, 
which is all that he defires. But in the 
fcveral removes of country, the Scotch landfcape 
is not fp happy. In thefe it's poverty chiefly 
appears. In moil parts of England the views 
^e rich. Near the capital efpecially objedls 
are fcattered in fuch profufion, that unlefs 
the distance be very remote, they are injurious 
to landfcape by diftradting the ^ye. But the 
l^cotcb dijiance rarely exhibits any diverfity of 
objeds. It is in general a barren trad of 
the faiiie uniform unbroken hue-, fatiguing the 
eye for want of variety, and giving the imagina* 
. tion little fcope for the amufement, which it 

of- 
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9ften fiods zmid the afobiguitjf of remote 
objefl:s.— Were it no| for this general defi- 
ciency; of objeds, particularly of wood, in the 
Scotch views, I have no doubt but they 
would rival thofe of Italy. Many a caftle 
Gandolfo might we have, feated on an cmi-^ 
nence, and overlooking an Alban lake, and 
a rich circumjacent country* The grand 
otttlinps are all laid in; a little iiniihing is 
all wc want. 



Dr. Johnfbn has given us a pifture of Scotch 
landfcapc, painted, I am forry to fay, by 
the hand of peevifhnefs. It prefents us with 
all it's defedts; but none obit's beauties. 

^* The hills, fays he, are almoft totally 
covered with dark heathy and even that ap* 
pears checked in it's growth. What is not 
heath is nakednefs; a little diverfified, now 
and then by a ftream, rulhing down the fteep, 
An eye accuftomed to flowery paftures, and 
waving harvefts, is aftonifhed, and repelled 
by this wide extent of hopelefs.fterility. The 
appearance is that of matter, incapable of 
form, or ufefulnefs ; difinilTed by nature from 
her carei difinheritcd of her favours, and 

I 4 left 
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left in it's original elemental ihte; or quicks 
encd only with one fuUen power of ufelcfs 
vegetation*/' 

How much more juft^ and good-natured 
is the remark of another able writer on this 
fubjea. *^ We are agreeably flxuck with the 
grandeur^ and magnificence of nature in her 
wildeft forms — with the profpedt of vaft^ and 
Aupendous mountains; but is there any ne- 
ceifity for our attending, at the feme time, 
to the bleaknefs, the coldnefs, and the bar- 
rennefs, which are univerfally connedled with 
them t ?" 

It is true indeed, that an eye, like Dr. 
Johnfon's, which is accuftomed to fee the 
beauties of landfcape only m Jlowery pajiures, 
and waving harvejis, cannot be attradled by 
the great, and fublime in nature. It will 
bring every thing to it's own model; and 
meafure the proportions of a giant by the 
limbs of a dwarf. Dr. Johnfon fays, the 
Scotch mountain has the appearance of matter 
incapable of farm y or ujefulnefs^ As for it's 
ufefulnefsy it may for any thing he can know. 



• Weft, ifles, p. 84, 

t Sec Gregory's comparative view, &c. p. 229. 

have 
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,have as much ufe in the fyftem of nature, 
as Jlowery pajiures^ and waving harvefis'^. 
And as for it's being incapable of form, he 
can mean only that it, cannot be formed into 
corn-fields, and meadows. It's form as a 
mountain is unqueftiqnably grand and fiiblime 
in the higheft degree. For that poverty in 
objefts, or Jimplicity, as it may be called, 
which no doubt injures the beauty of a Scotch 
landfcape; is certainly at the fame time the 
fource of fublimity. 

Simplicity^ and variety are the acknowledged 
Foundations of all pidlurefque effedt. Either 
bf them will produce it : but it generally 
takes it's tone from one-f-. When the land- 



• Sec Derham*s Phyfico-theology (Book III. chap. 4) in 
which the great ufefidnefs of mountains is examined. 

f Since this was written I met the fame remark in Mr. 
iShenftone's thoughts oft gardening. Tho our opinions aie 
not in all points coincident, they are wholly fb in this. 
^* Grandeur and beauty, fays he, are fo very oppofite, that 
you often diminifh the one, as you incrcafe the other. Variety 
is moft akui to the latter ; fimplicity to the former. Suppofr 
a large hill, varied by art, with large patches of different- 
coloured clumps, fears of rocks, chalk-q|uarries, villages or 
farm-houfes, you will have perhaps a more beautiful fcene; 
but much lefs grand, than it was before.'* 

fcape 
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fi:ape approaches ncaxtr^mplidty^ it approaches 
nearer the fublime ; and when variety prevails^ 
it tends more to the beautiful. A vaft range of 
snoontains^ the lines of which are limple ; an4 
the furfaces broad^ grand^ and extenfive^ is 
rather fublime than beautiful. Add trees upon 
the foreground, tufted woods creeping up the 
ikies of the hills, a caftle upon fome knoll^ 
ssid fki:flfs upon the lake (if there be one) and 
^ the landfcape will ftill htfublime^ yet with 
^efe additions (if they are happily introduced) 
Ac beautiful will predominate. — This is exadly 
the caie of the Scotch views. The addition 
of fuch furniture would give them beauty. 
At prefent, unadorned grandeur is their cha- 
raiftcriftic j and the produdlion oi fublime ideas ^ 
Ae tSQ&. 

Yet fuch views are by no means void of 
Ae pidhircfque. Their broken lines and fur- 
faces mix variety enough with their iimplicity 
to make them often noble fubjedts of painting; 
tho as we have obferved, they are lefs ac- 
commodated to drawing. Indeed thefe wild 
fcenes of fublimity, unadorned even by a finglc 
tree, form in themfelves a very grand fpecies 
of landfcape. 

It 
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. It fbould' not however be U^^msAf that 
Scotland ifi^wkhout wQod^ Pr., jK^haiba's^ 
remarks ^ 09 this fdl^eft: art too a^mpnioos^ 
It is true we meet wijth no ancient /cn'eftsjt 
and rarely with a fingle oak» elm* or beechji 
of dignity enough to adorn a foregrounds la- 
deed we rarely, e52:cept around the feats of thc5 
nobility, find any extent of deciduous wood^ 
tho of inferior growth. That beautiful ip^ci^ 
of landfcap^, which is fo, common in EnglandU 
under the. dcnopaination of park-fceneiy,, uk 
little Ifnowa in Scotland, But we met witk 
many a plantation of pine^ many a 



-plaga^pinea mootis-; 



mountains, covered with, fir, which when fully 
grown, and their uniforxnity a little dellroyed 
by the axe, may hereafter have a fine effed:^ 
At prefent we faw few extenfive plantations,. 
that had attained any ftate of pidurefqjae 
perfeftion. In fmaller plots,, we found feveral 
that had. But till lately, I believe the Scotch 
nobility and gentry have not employed them- 
ielves much in planting. r 

-.J I I II 1 . II H I ■ .. I.I . n wmw ^*»^"il> . ' ,J t 

• See Jobnfon'^ tour. 

The 
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The Scotch fir, which generally makes a 
diftingui(hed part of thefe plantations, is na-* 
turajly a beautiful tree. A ftrait, regular ftem 
is not the form which nature gives it. Left 
to itfelf, it's bole often takes an elegant turn, 
and it's branches, an irregular form. It's 
growth is not very unlike that of the ftone 
pine, which is among the moft pidturefque 
trees. It graces the views of Italy; and is 
one of the greateft ornaments of the ruins of 
Rome, * In England we fcarce know it. Bat 
when the Scotch fir is left to it's natural 
growth, it frequently refembles this fpecies 
of pine. As it attains age, it's head forms 
a bufhy clump: and yet I know not, whe- 
ther it is fo happy in this refpedt in it's 
native country ; aS when it is favoured in 
England with a richer foil, and happier cli- 
mate. 

Befides the Scotch fir, the fpruce feems 
alfo a native of this country : at leaft it flou- 
rifhes here very happily. This tree has more 
than any other, what, in the language of 
poetry, hath been called the Jhadowy fomp of 
foating foliage ; and in many fituations nothing 
combines better with other trees. It is often 
alio, as a fingle tree, an objeit of great beauty; 

fpiring 
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fpiring in a pyramidal form} and yet vary- 
ing it's lateral branches^ fo as to reirkyve. every 
unpleafant idea of uniformity: and. when it 
receives the fun, it's little broken parts, ^len- 
did with light, and hanging againft the dark 
recefTes in the body of the tree, have a fine 
eifed:. I am at prefent however coniidering 
theie trees not as ifidividualsy bu|: as they 
may in fome places, by adorning barren parts^ 
aid that poverty of land&ape, which is ^^ia 
general fo prevalent in .Scotland^ 

In thefe fervices^ tho we meet the fine^raa 
ieldomer than we .wiih^ we find the deciduous 
tree ftill a greater ilranger in the country, 
llta:e, and there we &6 the larch» and the 
birch;, both of which flourifh; and both of 
which are pidturefque. But tho the nobler 
trees; as we obferved, occui: rarely; yet when 
we fee them thrive in many parts, particu-* 
larly about Dunkeld, Inverary, Taymouthi 
Hamilton, and Hopeton-houfe, we cannot 
but fuppoie the coun^iy is in general as 
well adapted to faftet. them, as the pine; 
and that the nakednefs of Scotland in this 
refped, is more owing to the inattention 
of the lords of the foil, than to any 

thing 
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thing forbiddtng lo^r b the fail itfdf ^ or 
in the xliinito. 

Aftor aU^ hoWewr, I know not whether 
the pine-race arc not, in a piBurefque lights 
mote adapted to the rug^dnefi of the coan-- 
try, th» the decidutous tree; which is more 
luited to the; fyhan foene. 

JBcfides, m Sc(«land wintdr reign« three 
parts rf the year. The oak protfud«s it's 
foliage late i and is early difrobed^ The pine 
is certainly a morte chcerfal ; aiid a mors fhelw 
tering wiater-^plant ; and of courfe not only 
better adapted to ihe^ne, but to the climate 
a§ib« 

Of pines, sk> doubt, rery large plantations 
might every wheie be extoided. Many of 
^ fnmiD&ts of mountains are indeed intrac-' 
Cable; afid mnft be left in their native^ un-' 
adorned grandeur: but along the whole dif-^ 
tri<3:, through which we travelled, as far as wtf 
tsnild judge from particular fpots, and yc£ 
theft »ot particularly favoured, a very large 
proportioii of the country might bear woodji 
and Scotland might again be, what we have 
f eafon to believe it once was^ full :of foreft^ 
and woody Ifcenes- 

SECT. 
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S E C T. XXXIIL 



WOOD however if^ it cxifted, could 
never be the glory of Scotch land- 
fcape. It's mountains^ kkes^ and rivers aie 
it's pride. 



It*s mountains are fo various^ that \hey 
appear in every fhape, which a mountain cart 
affume^ at leafl: in every pidhirefque ihape: 
for (what is very extraordinary among fo large 
a colleftion of mountains) we meet with very 
few grotefque, or unpleafing forms. A gene- 
ral elegance runs through their lines, and 
interfeftipns ; and we found among them what 
we do not commonly find, not only grand 
objeds; but agreeable compofition: fb true 
is the poet's remark, that in the wild fcenes 
of Nature there is fomctimes 



aii' 
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' II ■ ' I II '■ ■ ■ • 'to art^ 

Or feeming art, which, by poittioil apt> 
Arranges ihapes unequal, fo to fare * 

That correfpondent poize, which wiprefenred 
Would mock our gaze with airy vacancy. 

A tiiountain is of ufe fometimes to dofe 2L 
diftanc6 by an elegant; varied line i and fome- 
times to come in as a fecond ground, hanging 
over a lake, or forming a ikreen to the 
nearer pbjeds. To each purpofe the Scotch 
mountains arc well adapted. The dkknccs 
of this country, with all their unifofmity, 
have at leafl cfnc praife, as we have often 
had occafion to obferve, that of being bound- 
ed by a grand chain of blue mountains : 
andl when theie mountains approach, thdr 
(hapes are generally fuch as may with littk 
alteration be transferred to. canvas. 

I have however . heard good judges in land- 
fcape find much fault with the Scotch moun- 
tains in general ; and place them on the wrong 
fide of a comparifon with the ihountains of 
Italy, and other countries. I can only there- 
fore give my own opinion modeftly on this head $ 
fuggefting, at the fame time, that perhaps 
thefc travellers and I may have drawn our 
conclufions from different parts of the country. 
Thofe mountains, which t have remarked, I 

have 
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liive generally fpecified in the couf fe of liiy 
journey — Or, it may be perhaps, that thefe 
travellers admire mountains with fpiry tops, 
inftead of flowing lines ; which with me arc 
not among objeds of pi(5kurefque beau^. 



The lakes of Scotland are as various, as 
I it's mountains: but they partake with them 
of the barrennefs of the country* In the 
neighbourhood of water one fhould exped: 
ibmething more of vegetation. In gent-* 
ral, however the Scotch lakes are very lit- 
tle adorned. You fee fine fweeping lin^^ 
bays, receiTeS) iflands, caflles, and mountaii^r 
ikreensj all of which, except the caflles, arcf 
in the befl fiyle. But with thefe embellifh- 
tnents you mufl be content: wdod you fel- 
dom find ; at leafl in any degree of richnefs, 
or proportion.—- At the fame* time if you 
wi£h to jiudy landfcape, perhaps you can no 
where fludy it with more advantage. For 
fcenes like thefe, are the fchools in which 
the elements of landfcape are taught— —thofc 
great outlines^ without underflanding which, 
the art of finifhing is frippery, 

VOL, II. K One 



Ont thing fartber may be obfcrved with 
regard to the hkti e( Scotland i and that is 
their dingy colour. The lakes of ^Cumber- 
land and Weflmoteland have a remarkable 
pellucidity. They are {o tranfparent as to 
admit the fight many fathoms below the fur- 
face: whereas all the Scotch lakes, which 
we few, take a mofly tinge from the moors 
probably in their neighbourhood : at leaft they 
w^re all, I think> of that hue, when we faw 
them. And yet I know not whether this 
tinge is of any great difadvantage to them. 
It certainly affefts die general- land/cape very 
little. In navigating the lake indeed; or in 
viewing it's furface from the bank, it pre- 
fents' an unpleafant hue: and perhaps the 
reflexions are not fo vivid, as when the mir*- 
• ror is brighter. Yet I have fometimes thought 
this dinginefs is pethaps more in harmony 
with the moorifh lands, which generally form 
the Scotch landfcape, than if the hue of the 
water had been more refplendent. 



The rivers in Scbtland are in general very 
beautiful. They are all mountain-ftreams ; andl 
their channels, as we have feen in the courfe 

of 
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of this journey, commonly fretted in rock* 
Their defcent of courfe is rapid, and bro- 
ken. They are true claflical rivers : 

«> Decurfu rapido de montibus altis 



Dant fonitum fpumoii 



Their banks, we allow, are feldom wooded, of- 
ten indeed without the leaft fringe : but when 
they are fortunate enough to find accompani- 
ments of this kind, as they fometimes do, they 
form fcenes, which perhaps no other coun- 
try can boaft. Among their beauties are 
their frequent cafcades;' which are generally 
of the broken kind. Sheets of water we 
rarely, found. Their common properties are 
admirably defcribed in the following lines of 
a Scotch bard*. 

Whyles * owrc a lyxai * the bimue * plays> 

Or through the. glen it wimpled ♦; 
Whyles round a rocky fear it ftrays, 

Whyles in a wiel^ it dimpled. 
Whyles glittered to the nightly rays» 

Wi* bickering *, dancing dazzle ; 
Whyles cbokit underneath the braes ^, 

Below the fpteading hazle. 



* Bum's poems, p. i^q; 

■ Whyks^ fometimes——* 'a /?«», a cafcadc— * hurnitf a 
brook——* 'wimples i windfii ■ , ■ ' a*w/V/, a; little whirlpool— ^ 
• bicktringy hafty— ^ cookit underneath the hraes^ appears, and 
iiiappears under the hills. 

K 2 The 
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The eftuaries of tlie Scotch rivers exceed 
any, that are to be feen in England. In 
England, their fliores are generally low, and 
tame: even the Welch mountains give little 
grandeur to the Severn. But in Scotland, the 
friths of the Clyde, and Forth, Loch-Fyn, 
Loch-Loung, and many others, difplay the 
nobleft, and moft beautiful fcenery. The 
Englifli eftuary, befides the flatnefs of it's 
fhores, is often too wide. The water gets out 
of proportion; which it always docs, if it 
extend more than a mile, or a mile and a 
half in breadth. The Severn, and the Hum- 
ber are both of this kind. Nor is the Sol- 
way-frith much better: it partakes too much 
of the tamenefs and dilproportion of the Eng- 
lifli eftuary. But the Scotch eftuaries having 
their boundaries generally marked by the 
firmer barriers of mountains, are kept within 
narrower limits, and rarely exceed a proper 
width ; unlefs juft at their mouths, and even 
then the height of the mountains is generally 
fuch, as to preferve a tolerable proportion 
between the land, and the water. 

One 
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One circumftance farther may be mentioned, 
and that is the gloomy, melancholy air, which 
commonly overfpreads the Scotch landfcape; 
I mean the highland part of it, which I have 
been defcribing. ** The highlands of Scot- 
land, fays Dr. Beattie, form a piduref^ue, 
but in general a melancholy country. Long 
trads of mountainous defert, covered with dark 
heath, and often obfcured by mifty weather; 
iiarrow vallies, thinly inhabited, and bounded 
by precipices refounding with the fall of tor- 
rents; the mournful dafhing of waves along 
the friths, and lakes, that interfedt the coun- 
try; and the portentous noifes, which every 
change of the wind, and every increafe, and 
diminution of the waters is apt to raife in a 
lonely region full of rpcks, caverns, and 
echoes," are all circumftances of a melancholy 
caft; and tho they are not entirely of the 
piiSturefque kind; yet they are nearly allied 
to it ; and give a tinge to the imagination of 
every traveller, who examines thefe fcenes of 
folitude and grandeur. 



SECT. 
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S E C T. XXXIV. 



AMONG the puaurcfque appendages^ of . 
this .wild .country, we may confider 
the flocks, and herds, which frequent them* 
|iere tyij bflv? (^rangier ideas, than any other 
part of th? iflind prejfepts, of that primeval 
ftate, when man and beaft.were joint tenants of 
the plain. The highlander, and his cattle feem 
entirely to have this Ibcial connedion. They 
lead their whole lives together, and in their 
diet, beverage, and hal>itation difcover lefs dif- 
ference, than is found between the higher and 
lower members of any luxurious ftate. 

Thefe groups of cattle were pidturefque,- 
wherever we found thefn; tho vve. found them 
lefs frequently, than v(t could have expe<fted 
in a. country, which is totally pafturage: for, 
altho the diftridt be wide, the herbage is 
fcanty. The animals therefore unable to feed 

K 4 ^ every 
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every where gregarioufly, as nature inclines 
them J are obliged to. ramble apart, and pick 
up a fubfiftencc, where they can. 

The cattle theaifelves, as individuals^ arc 
in general homely. Their colour is commonly 
black, with patches of white; which make 
together' the moft inharmonious of all mix- 
tures. They are fmall: their countenances 
ufually four ; and their horns wide — very un- 
like the finall, curled, beautiful horn of the 
Aldcrney, and French cow. But thefe de-» 
formities are of little conibquence in a group. 
— -The (heep are alfo diminutive and ordinary j 
but in their tattered rough attire, exceedingly 
pid:urefque.— Thefe fcenes too are often en- 
livened by a fpecies of little, wild horfesi 
which tho not abfolutely in a ftate of nature, 
are ptrk&ly fui juris, for the firft three or 
four years of their lives. Some of thefe how^ 
e\er aie very beautiful. 



are the cattle of this wild country more 

■que, than it's human inhabitants. 

..^hland drefs (which, notwithftanding 

an 
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an adl of parliament, is ftill in general ufc*) . 
i? greatly more ornamental than the Englifh. 
I fpeak of it's form ; not it's colour ; which 
is checked, of different hues, and has a 
diiagreeable appearance. The plaid coniifts 
of a iimple piece of cloth, three yards in 
length, and half that meafure in breadth* 
A common one £ells for about ten fhiltings«. 
The highlander wears it in two forms. In 
fine weadier he throws it loofely round him^ 
and the greater part of it hangs over his 
ihoulder. In rain he wraps the whole clofe 
to his body. In both forms it makes elegant 
drapeiy ; and when he is armed with his piftols^ 
and Ferrara-f^ has a good efFeft. Oftener 
than once we amu&d ourfelves with defiring 
ibme highlander, whom we accidentally met, 
to perform the exercife of his plaid by change 



• As the highlanders were fo extravagantly attached to their 
drefs, the government, in the year 1784, in fome degree re- 
ftored it to general ufe. But it is by no means univerfally 
adopted. The herdiman of the mountains finds it, beyond 
all others convenient : but the farmer, who has a fettled abode, 
begins to think the Englilh drefs more commodious. 

f Andrew Ferrara, a Spaniard, was invited into Scotland 
by James the third to teach his countrymen the art of tempering 
ilpel. From him the bell broad-fwords take their name. 

ing 
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iog it from one form to the othen Trifling 
as the operation ieems, it would puzzle any 
man^ who had not been long uied to it.*-* 
But; to fee the plaid in perfedtioa^ j^u muil: 
&e the highland gentleman on horfe-back* 
Such' a figure carries you into Ron)an stinies j 
and prefents 3^001 with the idea of Marcus 
AureUus*. If the bonnet were, laid ^de 
(for the elegance of which but little can be 
feid) .the drapery is very nearly Roman. The 
bonnet is commonly made in the, forth of a 
beef-eater's cap, which is very ugly, t have 
ibmetimes however leen the bonnet fit fnugger 
to the head, and adorned with a pliune of 
feathers. It is then extremely piAiirefque. 

* ^When the common people take a journey 

cm horfe-back, they often gather up the plaid 
in a few plaits ; and fo form it into a cloak. 
In this fhape it is fcanty, and unpifturefcjue. 

What little change three centuries have 
made in the drefs, and accoutrements of a 
highlander, will appear from the following 
account, written in the time of Heniy the 
feventh. 



Alluding to the antique. 

«* Al- 
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'* Alteram aquilonarem, ac montofam tenet 
genus hominum longe duriflimum ac afpenim, 
qui fylveftres dicuntur. Hi fago, et interiorc 
tunicst amiciuntur ; imdifque genu tenus tibiis 
incedunt. . Arma funt arcus ct fagittae, cum 
cnfe admodum lato, ct pugione una tantum ex 
parte acuto*/'-^ — If we take away his bow, and 
arrows, and ftick a couple of piftols in his belt, 
the highlander of thofe days, is the very 
highlander of thefe, 

' , ■ ■■ .. 

^ • Pol. Virg. lib- I. p. ii. 
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IN point of all improvemente in land£:ape, 
and every exertion of tafte, the Scotch are 
very far behind their more fbuthern neigh- 
bours. Few ideas of this kind of beauty have 
yet feized them. The lawn, the clump, 
and the winding walk, which carries you 
fimply to every thing worth feeing in the 
neighbourhood, are rarely found. The mo- 
dern river indeed I fhould not recommed to 
their imitation. It i$ generally a poor unnatural 
contrivance. One genuine Scotch torrent is 
fairly worth all the ferpentine rivers in Eng- 
land. — It is true, the Scotch landfcape boafts 
of nobler effefts than thefe trivial fervices of 
art can produce: but even the grand fcenery 
of nature may fometimes be improved by the 
addition of a good foreground : and about the 
houfes of the nobility, where improvement is 

avow- 
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avowedly aimed at, the efforts are generally 
either feeble, abfurd, puerile, or grotefque. 
But a national tafte is long in forming. At 
the beginning of Henry the fecond Gothic 
architecture firft appeared, but it did not arrive 
at perfeftion, till about the r^ign of Henry 
the fixth, which was nearly three centuries 
afterwards. — Thus too the Grecian, and Roman 
architedlure, which began to appear in Eng- 
land in the days of Henry the eighth, wa« long 
a heterogeneous ccmipound; and has not yet 
perhaps attained it*s perfe<a growth* ' 



About the beginning of this century appeared ^ 
firft the dawning of the prefent tafte in im- 
proving gardens, and pleafure grounds ; which 
is in i^ nothing more than a fimple endeavour 
to improve nature ^by herfelf; to colle<5t ideas 
of the moft beautiful fcenery; and to adap| 
them to different fituations; preferving at the 
fame time tKe natural character of each fccne. 
But this tafte, limple, eafy, and natural a« 
it appears, is yet by no means become general 
even in England. The old idea that art 
mujl do , fomethijig more than nature r is not 
ypt obliterated j and we fee the grotefque, the 

formal. 
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fonn^l, and the fantaftic ftill holding poflcf- 
fion in many fce;ies, where we might have 
exptOid fimplicity; and nisiture. But the 
Scotch are ftill at leaft half a century behind 
the Englifh. In Scotland, we faw nothing 
in this way purely elegant. Even in . their 
beft improvements there is a mixture o£ the 
old infipidity. It muft be underftood however 
that I ipeak of things^ as I found them a 
dozei^ years ago. Many, imprdvements may 
fay this time be introduced. I have alxeady 
mentioned the improvements^ which I am 
informed* have been made around Hamilton- 
houfe i and it is pfohdblc there may be many 
other. It will be long however before this 
tafte can become generah 



With regard to arcfaiteifturey painting, apd 
(htuaxy, very little is found in Scotland to 
detain a traveller. The duke of Athol's gar- 
dens are at this d^ * adorned with tawdry, 
painted, leaden figures, the produd: of Hide«> 
park corner. 
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before I conclude thefe remarks, it m^y 
be ncccflary, in juflice to myfelf, to fugged 
one confideration. It is very poflible that 
tnany^ who may travel this country^ may fee 
among the natural objects of it many which 
have efcaped my eye ; and lofe others, which 
mine obferved. ObjeAs too, may appear 
under very different forms to different per-* 
fbns* All this will nece£&rily happen from 
the different circumflances, under which they 
are feen. A grand light, or ihade, thrown 
upon an objed", gives it a confequence, . with* 
cut which it may cfcape notice. One traveller 
feeing an offskip under the circumftance of a 
ligh^, thin, mift, without attending to the 
caufe, cries out. What a beautiful diftancel 
Another travelling the fame road, an hour 
afterwards, finds the diftance gone^ and in 
it's room an unpleafant, black heath. At 
one time a diftance might appear melting into 
the horizon ; at another a lurid cloud might 
have taken poffeffion of the fky above it, and 
the diftance affuming it's indigo tinge, might 
be marked with a harfli, blue edge. To my 
eyq, as the fun declined, a part of Dunbarton- 

rocfc 
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rock appeared from the fhores of Loch-16- 
mond, like a vaft terit, with one of the 
front-curtains drawn bac^; To another perfon 
travelling in a momingj it would probably 
make an appearance totally different. I have 
touched on this fubjedt in another work*; 
ahd may add» that in a mountainous coun- 
try thefe variations are more common thaii 
any where clfe, * Such countries aire greatly 
afieded by lights^ fhade$> mifls^ and a va-* 
riety of other circumftancesj fo that m point 
of fize, ihape and difknce, two perfons may 
give very different accounts of the fame moiin-^ 
tain^ and yet both may be very exadt. 

Amidft: all theie fources of uncertainty 
(which by the way are fources alfo of variety^ 
and beauty) I have generally marked the tim^ 
of the day together with fuch circumftancesj 
as appeared iingular in the view ; and I hbpe 
whoever Ihould fee the country, which I have 
defcribed, under the fame circumftances; in 
which it appeared to me, would find the de- 
lineation of it tolerably exadt; 



^ See tlie pteface to the North, tour, p. 7« 
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SECT. xxxvi. 



FI^M Cariiflc to CocWmouth, w6 paffed 
over dreary, unpleafant heaths. Some 
Icenery we found; particularly at Cockbridge j 
and about Whitehall, an old deferted manfion, 
belongiQg to the Salkelds. The road to it 
happens to be fo condud:ed^ as to form a good 
approachii 



As vrt nrounted the hill, a littlfe beyond 
Bowl, we had a grand view of the opening 
of the Solway-frith, into the Irifii-fea. It's 
breadth is coniiderable, and yet the mountain 
of ScrofdU which takes it's (lation near the 
mouth of the frith, on the Scotch fide, m^kcs 
a very refpedSable appearance. To the right,/ 
Wc iee the frith narrowing through the f^acc 
of many leagues : beyond which the mountains 
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of Scotland rife in the diftance; while the 
Ehglilh border forms the nearer ground* 
The whole together is too extenfive for the 
pencil : but a good view might be taken of the 
fituation of Scrofell, a Scotch mountain at the 
mouth of the frith .-^'this was our laft re- 
trofpedt of a country which had afforded us 
fo much pleafure. 



As we approached Cockermouth> the taoun- 
tains, which occupy the middle of Curiiber- 
land, begin to make a formidable appearance* 
One of them in particular, eiiHghtened by 
an evening fun, feemed fupported by vaA 
buttrefies, like fbme mighty rampart, in the 
times of the giant wars. Each buttrefs, I 
fuppofe, might be three or four times the 
height of St. Paul's chufch. When nature 
in any of her frolic-fcenes takes the Semblance 
of art, liow paltty in the conipdrhR^n appdur 
Ae labours of men! At i3m fame time^ 
in her fralic-fccnes £he is the kaft piCture%ue» 



Cockermouth is one d^ the |>Ittfmfeft tofwm 
la the north of England^ It lies ia t fiaooosy 
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c^^tendc^ yalc; fkreened by that circular chain 
of mountains, Skidd^w, fpd it's compeers, 
which wfi have juft mentioned. Bur tj^y 
do not hang over the vale : they are removed 
to a pxQpqr diftance ; and form a grand back-r 
ground to all the objeds of it. The vale 
itfelf is beautiful; confifting of great variety 
of ground, aijd more adorned with wood, 
than the fcenes of the north commonly are.^ 
But it's greateft ornaments are two rivers, and 
the. ruins of a caftle. The rivers are the 
Perwent, and the Cocker ; both rapid ftreams. 
The former is the larger ; to which the latter 
is but tributary. At the confluence of thefe 
rivers, clofe by the town, rifes a peninfular 
knoll, in part probably artificid. Upon 
this ftand the ruins * of the caftle ; which 
are among the moft magnificent in England. 
Befides thQ grand appearance they make on 
the Ipot, they prefent an objedt in various 
parts of the vale, and dignify fome very pic- 
turefque fcenes. 

Few caftles have made fuch ample provifion 
for prifoners of war, as this. Here are two 
vaulted dungeons, each of them capable of 
holding fifty men. An aperture at the top of 
.each is juft fufficient to lower down the un- 

L 3 hap- 
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happy captive into it; and his food was 
fhovelled through a fmall flit at the fide. 

It makes one (hudder to think of' the 
wretched condition of a human creature^ ihut 
up in thefe chambers of horror. How dread- 
fill would it he for the people of thefe more 
poliQied times to be carried back into tho(e 
barbarous periods, when thefe iavage pradtice^ 
I5xifted. And yet there is fuch a correfpondr 
cnce throughout the whole fyftem of manners 
in each aera, that people are happier perhaps 
under the intirc habits of any one age, 
than they would be under a partial change, 
even tho that change were for the better. If we 
could ill bear a mixture with fuch favagc 
cpntemporiaries ; they would perhaps be as 
much difcompofed with our poliflied manners. 
Nor did they feel as we fhould, a compaflion 
for that barbarous treatment, which they were 
ready to fuffer themfelves from the chance of 
war. 

The territory annexed to this caftle by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, was all that tradl of 
country called Copeland, at that time a mere 
foreft, ftrctching between the river Dudden, 
and the Derwent. Tradition fixes the origi- 
nal feat of this little feudal empire at Pap- 
. . caftle^^ 
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caftle^ about a mile from Cockecmouth ; anil 
inforais. us that WaldofF, in the. age fuccecd- 
ing the conqueft, dcfcrted it, as not fufficiently 
cxtchiivc, and built the caftlc of Cockermouth, 
At Pap-caftle no vefliges remain of any fuch 
fortrefs; but the name and fite^ are both 
jftrong arguments for it's having, exifled. 

We fcarce remember, in our whole tour, 
a plcafanter walk, than we had one evening 
in th^ naeadows' along the banks of the Der^^ 
,weht. The . whole fcenery is pleafant^ and 
as we returned by the higher grounds, we 
had through the whole walk, a varying view 
*of the caftle of Cockermouth ; which tho 
not the moft beautiful objed, has at leaft 
a grandeur, and dignity, which piake it inter-^ 
cfting in every view. 



From Cockermouth to Kefwick, (which 
was our next ftage) lead two roads. One of 
.them, over the mountain of Whinlater, is 
called the upper road: *thc lower pafles by 
Armithwaite-bridge, and the lake of Baflen- 
thwait. Let the traveller enquire for the 
latter; and not be deterred, tho the prudent 
innkeeper inform him, that the Whinlater-road 
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is both better, actd nquer. He vill find tho 
lower road very ^ood $ aod inftead of repining 
at being carried two miles aboat, he will wiih 
he had been carried twenty; (at leaft if h» 
is bent on no errand of importance) ib^amply 
will the inconvenience be repayed by a fuc-> 
cefiion of fcenery» in which grandeur an<| 
beauty combine to entertain him. 

He will firft be presented with a mountain* 
yifta; which he ^uil con^der as the grand 
portal to the fcene he approaches » This viila» 
which he purfues about four mile^ is termi** 
nated by the mountain of Skiddaw. 

The furface of this mountaiuj^ when we 
faw it, exemplified very ilrongly an incident, 
to which thefe vafl bodies are fometime^ 
liable; that of falfe Jhadows. Scarce any 
thing gives higher pfFepce to the pidlurcfcjue 

eye^.— Whoever pretends to any fkill in 

painting, tho he mlay n^ot be verfed in all the 
theory of light, yet canuQt be ignorant of 
theie general! principles — that the li^ht falls 
on all the objedts of a landfcape in one direct 
tion — that all the (hadows are of courfe thrown 
on the oppofite iide — and that extended fhadow 

i& 
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is one great l<^ce of that hreadth^ as th^ 
pamtef; call it, both in nature/ and in pai^t-r 
ihg, in which fimplicity confifts. 

Now on the vaft fiirfaces of thcfe elevated 
bodies it fometimes happens, that in the room 
of this fimple illunaination, we fee what I 
have cxprefled by the tttmfalfe Jhadows ; whicl^ 
are occafioned by fmall floating clouds inter- 
cepting the light, and throwing their fhadows ' 
promifcuoufly ; and often where we fliould 
naturally expedt light. Injlat countries thefe 
fa^e Jhadows are rarely difgufting. They are 
often loft in cavities : they are often broken and 
difperfed by intervening objefts : they are often 
lengthened l^ perfpedlive, and fo lofe their dif- 
agreeablc form : they are often alfo the fource of 
great beauty, by leaving catching lights upon thb 
diftant parts of a landfcape, or fome happy 
ilhimination upon an objed: at hand. Indeed 
this fortuitous circumftance is often employed 
by painters with great efFedt*. 

But when thefe falfe Jbadoivs, are patched 
againft the Jide of a mountain^ and held up 
■■ ■ ' ■ II 

f Sec Vol. I. p. 12. 
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to the eye in their full fize and dimenfions ; they 
are almoil ever accompanie4 with great con* 
fufion — A funihiny, windy day therefore, with 
ipsall floating clouds, is the worft kind of wea* 
tber for viewing a mountainous country. 



At the end of the vifta, we came to the. 
brow of the hill, called the Ray^ from whence 
we had a noble view. The fegment of a vaft 
circle, . many leagues in circumference, opened 
before the eye. It was a cultivated vale, 
fkreened by Skiddaw, and other mountains, 
which winding round puflied their bafes into 
it, in different direftions 3 forming many bays, 
and promontories of broken ground as they 
united with the vale. In the middle, a portion of 
the lake of BafTenthwait made an ample fweep. 
Here beauty was introduced into our landfcape, 
and mixed with the fublime. The whole 
valley indeed was amufing in a great degree; 
tho too extenfive to b? the objedl of paint- 
ing. / 



From the Ray defcending into the vale, 
we had as grand a vifta formed by the lake 

of 
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of BdlfenthvMJl^'^ 2» iiad ;fafii6n formed by the 
mountains^^m ' bcfofe. *The lake of BafSm- 
thwait is not amor^ the moft beautiful lakes 
of th0 north • It is about four miles long^ 
and iarely more than half a mile in breadth. 
It ieldom therefore has fpace enough to bear 
i^ proportion in the noble fcenes, in which 
it is engaged ; efpecially when viewed acrofs : 
but as we here took it in perfpedlive, it 
made a noble appearance, running up among 
the mountains, and lofing itfelf behind them. 
Skiddaw formed the left Ikreen of this vifta; 
Thornthwait^cragg the right, and the moun- 
tains of Borrowdale filled the centre. 

We had another very fine view of the lake 
at Owfebridge, where the river Derwent leaves 
the waters of Ballenthwait. Here alfo we 
y..&w the lake in peripedive, which gives it 
a fpreading appearance; and more confequencc, 
than it commonly has.— On it's banks flands 
Armithwaite, where we had the fanie view over 
the lake, which the road had juft prcfented 
to us* 



We oow approached the northern fide oi^ 
Skiddaw. This mountain is in moft parts 

finooth, 



fihooth» tame, and unfurniflicd* But on this 
fide, it makes it's beft apppeas»|ice. It it 
channdled and guttered, in it's higher pacts j( 
and often adorned with large proportions of 
rocky ground. In one place it exhibits two. 
vaft bafons. The wkde moiwtain ie^naa 
divkled into an upper, and a lower regkm* 
The lower fpreads into fheep-wiidka, which 
run as far as the guttered chanqels ; and io 
many parts insinuate themlHves apnong ihom,^ 
till all diftindion of furface is loft in the 
heights of die mountain. A gwpih tint ovier-f 
fpread the middle parts ; contending with purple 
as' it rofe higher; till at lengda the purple, 
gained the afcendant^ and tooJc poffeffioa of 
all the upper regions of the moui^itain. 

This was the appearance, ^^ch Sktddaw 
exhibited at a fecond diftanoe.: .hut the road; 
foon brought us under it'% h^, where lall 
it's upper regions di^ippearedj and we could 
&e nothing but the immenfi^ of it's £kirts. 



Here we were entertaine:d with another 
grand mountain-vifta. A concave part of 
the bafe of Skiddaw, fweejpipg to the road, 
folrmed the near fkreen oa the left j on the 

\ right 
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Hght was & chain o^ broken mountainsi raii-^ 
liing into ptxfpcSdvti and the lake» having 
now chaaged it's form, appeared like a nobk 
riv^r^ winding under them. 

Our lattdfcape too had all the advantagel^ 
which light could giVe it« After a difturbed 
day» die evening was ierene. All the fa^e 
f^oAmt had fled with the clouds ; the lights 
w<M flrcmgi and permanent 5 and under fuck 
iUutmnation^ evety mountain fummit^ and 
tvery woody kndl> had taken it's proper 
%Uttiy tbgfcther with it's proper hue. 

Wfe ftUl continued winding round Skiddaw^ 
Afc fides of which are ewiy where radirf 
Ihelviftg^ than fteep« But as we now began 
to veer round towards it's fouthern afped^ 
"mt loft all the guttered channels^ and rocky 
j^montoriei which inveiled the northo-n fiik 
ti the mountain. Smooth pafturage feemed 
now id cloadi it to the top.— ^The rc»kd is good 
every wh«re round ^ mountain % which eon* 
tinually fheds from it's ikirts a kind of ihi« 
vering, *flaky ftiMum, whidi binds hard, and 
is pofedly fmooth« 

We 
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' We tiow came to the ifthmian part, which 
divides the two lakes of BafTenthwait, and 
Kefwick. The beautiful meadows, at the 
head of the lake, full of cattle, made a plea- 
fing appearance; contrafled, as they were, 
with rocky mountains on every fide. 

As we approached fHll nearer^ the vale 
of Kefwick, began to open ; and we had a 
grand view of the mountains of Borfowdak i 
arrayed in all the fplendor of an evemng-fun* 
Thefc are among the mofl broken of all the 
mountains of the north: and their ragged 
points, on a nearer approach, wear rather 
a fantafUc form; but at the diftance from 
which we now viewed them, every grotefque 
appearance was lofl; and their broken points 
were admirably fitted to receive the fharp 
catches of light, with which they were all 
illumined. Below the mountains appeared 
the fkirts of the lake of Kefwick. We &w 
the whole fcene afterwards to great advantage, 
from the higher grounds, which fully com« 
mand this grand, and beautiful landfcape. 
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THO wc had fecn the lake of Kcfwick 
many times; yet fuch a fcene is an 
inexhauftible fund of beauty. It always pre- 
fents fomething new. Our next undertaking 
therefore was to ride round the lake, which 
we had never done before. It is about eleven 
miles in circumference. Amufing however 
as this circuit is, it feems to have been fo little 
frequented, that altho we were under the 
condu(9: of an inhabitant of the place^ we 
had fome diiHculty in finding even a bridle* 
road : and yet materials are fo plentiful, that a 
little expence might eafily make it commodious 
for wheels. Were the road better, the tour 
pf the. lak^ of Kefwick would perhaps be one 
pf the grand/eft, and moft beautiful rides in Eng^ 
land. You are^not carried along the margin 
of the lake, which in many parts is probably 
. . ob* 
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bbftruded by large promontories of rock running 
into the water ; but you wind often among the 
higher grounds, and flope along the fides of 
the hills i The whole lake tcgetber you feldbm 
fee : but you have> every where, the moft 
beautiful views of portions of it ; open bays^ 
deep recefTes, and fpreading iheets, accom-* 
|)anied, both in the diftance, and foregroundsi 
with fuch Variety of rock^ wood, and broken 
knolfs, as few landfcapes exhibit in fo fmall 
ft commfsi 



From the eaftern fide of the lake^ whkM 
We had traverfed oftener than once^ the weft« 
ern fide appears wafte and barren. On ihH 
weilerh fidfe, we had never been before; and 
were furpriied to find it, what it did not 
appear at a diftance, fall of beautiful fceneiy; 
Ringiide-fell, which makes a part of it, i^ 
a grand, and well ihaped mountain. The 
other mountainSi between it and Baffin^waite 
are too much broken; 

Of the iflands upon the lake we had feveral 
views ; of Lord's ifland eoveied WiA wood i 
of St. Herbert^s, newly {Wanted with *firi 
and of Vicar's ifland^ flat^ plain, and ctdti- 
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vated/ In fome jplaces tcx> we had a view of 
them all together. 

Lodoar was in great penury, when we paft 
it. Inftead of roaring over the mighty rocks, 
which forms it's defceht, it fell gently down, 
gliding among them with feeble tone^ not 
having force of water, to refiil it's obftruc^ 
tions. 



A circuit round the lake, naturally fuggefts 
the vifionary idea of improving it. If the 
whole lake (I mean the whole diftridl of land 
and water, contained within the circumference 
of the mountains,) belonged to one perfon, 
a nobler fcene for improvement could not 
well be conceived. This grand circumfer- 
ence, it is true, in all it's vaftnefs and extent, 
iets at nought all human power ; and refifls 
every idea of improvement : yet ftill in ibme 
parts ah impreffion might be made. It might 
be rendeted more acceffible — ^it might be cleared 
of deformities-^it might be planted-^^nd it 
might be decorated. 
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In the firfl: place, it might be rendered 
more accejjible. We have juft feen how dif- 
ficult it is to get round the lake in it's prefent 
ftate. *Half it's beauties are loft. An eafy 
road therefore might be traced. I do not 
merely mean a good carriage road ; but fuch 
a road, as might both form a pleafing line 
in itfelf; and* fhew the beauties of the 
lake to the beft advantage. This improvement 
would require both tafte, and ftudy. Many 
a furvey of the lake fhould be taken, both 
from the higher and lower grounds, to find 
out, where the road might open on fome 
beautiful part, without lofing it's own beauty 
*~where it might run obliquely, and give 
only catching views— or where it might en- 
tirely lofe all View of the lake. A paufe 
in a grand continuation of fcenery, is often 
as pleafing as in a concert of mufic. It makes 
the eye in one cafe, as the ear iti the other, 
more alert for every new exhibition* 

Befides this ample road round the lake, 
there might be a variety of paths, ind fe-, 
queftered walks cut through it; from which, 
in fome part or other, every fcene of the lake 
might be viewed in it's moft pidturefque 
form« 

Our 
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Our faext bufinefs would be to remon)e 
deformities — ^fuch deformities efpecially as ob- 
truded themfclves from the road, or paths. 
And here I fhould perhaps find a difficulty 
in fettling with many people, what was a 
deformity. In nature's tvbrks there is feldom 
any deformity. Rough knolls, and rocks, 
and broken ground, are of the very eflencc 
of beautiful landfcape. It is man with his 
utenfils, who prints the mark of deformity 
on Nature's works. Almoft every thing in 
which he is concerned, I (hould wifli to re- 
move. In thefe rough grounds indeed there 
is not much of this kind that offends ; and 
fome of his works, the cottage efpecially^ 
under particular circumilances, is an objed: 
of beauty: tho in general thefe are not the 
fcenes which it fuits. 

But notwithftanding the beauties of nature, 
it may happen that fome deformities, even 
in her operations may exift. We often obferve 
the craggy points and fummits of mountains 
not well formed ; and the mountam itfelf not 
cxadly fliapcd. With thefe things however 
we muft reft fatisfied.—- Yet fom^times, in 
M 2 fmaller 
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fmaller matters, a natural deformity may be 
done away. An awkward knoll, on the fori^ 
ground^ may ofiend; which art may remove, 
or at leaft corredl. It may remove alfo bufhes, 
and rough underwood; which, tho often 
pidurefquc, are yet - fometimes in the way. 
It may remove alfo a tree, or a clump, which 
may have placed themfclves between the eye, 
and fome beautiful part of the fcene. Farther 
than this we dare not move — ^unlefs perhaps 
we wifli to give the line of the lake a more 
pleafing fweep, by paring away cautioufly 
— very cautioufly— here and there a little of 
it's margin. 



We begin next with planting. In this 
bufihefs the improver might wifli to have the 
lake in it's primeval ftate furrounded with 
ancient wood. He might wifli that cutting 
away^ rather than plantings fhould be necef- 
fary : but as that cannot be, he muft be con- 
tent to plant : and this he muft do, chiefly 
for the fake of pofterity, whom he muft leave 
to admire his work : for tho he may plant, it 
will require an age to bring his work to 
perfcdion. 

The 
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The chief ufes of planting in fcenery, arc, 
to fet off beauty J and to bide fuch deformities 
as we cannot remove. 

Nature has various coverings for her fur- 
faces. Grafs is her principal, and general 
covering. This however is only a thin drefs, 
clofe and tight, which following the form 
of her iimbs, gives little ornament to them. 
Weeds cf various kinds, fhrubs, and brufli- 
wood form another ipecies of veft, and often 
a rich one. But her richeft, and moft orna- 
mental mantle, is wood, . which fhe ipreads 
in various forms, and various colours, over 
the earth; and in uninhabited countries in 
fuch profuiion often as to blot out landfcape. 
In inhabited countries however woods of this 
clofe texture, and wide continuance, are un- 
common : yet we always wifli for a command 
of fuch wood in all our improvements — not 
only for the reafon already given, that old 
timber is more beautiful than young j but 
becaufe nature always plants with much more 
pidturefque beauty, than man. Man cannot 
put a twig into the ground without formality : 
and if he put in a dozen together, let him 
put them in with what art he pleafe, his 
awk\!srard handy work, will hardly ever be 
* M 3 efiaced. 
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efiaced. Nature would be afhamed to own 
his work — at leaft^ till it had been matured 
by a long courfe of years. The beft mode 
of plantings is, to plant profufely i and thus 
to afford fcope for the felling axe. The felling 
axe is the inftrument, which gives the finiihing 
touch of pidturefque effed. It forms the 
outline ; and marks the breaks. No human 
judgment can manage this bufinefs compleatly 
in the iirft planting: yet human judgment^ 
-in the firfl planting, fhould neverthelefs do 
what it can :. and under the management of 
tafte thefe artificial woods may attain great 
beauty; and vie in fbme degree with the 
fuperior effedt of nature. 

As for any particular rules for planting fuch 
a fcene as this, none can be given. They mufl 
be adapted to the fpot. Foregrounds and 
backgrounds are equally fufceptible of the 
beauties of wood. Only, in general, contrafl 
ihould be obferved. The ysrhole fide of a 
hill for infbnce, fhould not be planted, but • 
parts of it left bare. Sometimes the top may 
be planted ; and fometimes the bottom : and 
if the wood riin down to the lake in one 
part; in another the contiguous fhore will 
perhaps appear better unadorned. The fore- 
grounds 
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grounds however muft generally be adorned 
with wood. 

But wood, befides it's ufe in adorning 
landfcape, is of ufe alfo in hiding it's defor- 
mities. The lake and it's invirons, however 
beautiful, will always have many parts to 
hide. But to hide them from every ftation 
would be impoffible. In fo extenfive a fcene 
they muft prefcnt themfelves in numberlefs 
places. And yet perhaps the fame qbjedt 
may appear from one ftatipn as a beauty, 
and prefcnt itfelf fron> another as a deformity. 
All however that can be done on this head, 
is to have refpedl to the feveral roads, and 
paths you have marked out; and to en^ 
deavour, as much as poflible^ by trees on 
the foreground, to plant out, from thenqe 
,at leaft, every thing offenfive. Even fome 
of the ill-formed points, and prominences of 
mountains, where they are moft offenfive, may 
be ikreened, in fome views at Iqaft, by th? 
foliage of a ipreading tree. 



We come laftly to the adorning of fuch 
a fcene as this. I mean the addition of artificial 

ornaments 

M 4 But 
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But before any mode of ornament can be 
fettled, the qucftion muft be afkcd. For what 
purpofe do you niean to adorn ? Do you intend 
to build a manfion in fome part of the fcene ? 
—Or, do you mean it only for the wild fce^ 
xiery of a park ; or what is commonly called 
a riding? We have yet done nothing, but 
what may be accommodated alike to both 
thefe purpofes. 

If you mean to builds it behoves you wdl 
to fix the fpot with judgment. I ihould 
traverfe the boundaries of the lake many times ; 
examine it in all feafons; and not determine 
a point of fuch importance, in lefs than half 
a fummer, \ fhould at once however refolve 
not to follow the example of the earls of Der- 
wentwater, and choofe pne of the little, flat, 
unvaried iflands for my refidence. Thefe 
iflands may often make the objeS of a fcene : 
but none of them has extent to make ^ fcene 
itfelf', pr to unite well with the fcenery 
around. 

Having determined your fpot, and built 
your houfe, you next adorn it. Much of the 
wild brufhwood of the country muft give way j 
and an elegant neatnefs take placte; which 
growing rougher by degrees, will unite itfelf 

with 
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witK the \^ldnefs of the country. Having 
kvcUed the ground, where too rough, and 
and given an elegant play to it, you next 
plant your groves, and clumps, open your 
lawns, and condudt your walks. In all thcip 
things, the fituation you have chofen muft 
determine you. If it could be done commo* 
dioufly, I fliould wifh to have the grand 
lawn before the houfe fweep down to the 
water's edge. And yet I fliould not be per- 
tinacious on this point, becauie other viewt 
of the lake might be equally interefling. 

When you have thus laid out your different 
fcenes, I fliould not objed: to your adorning 
fb large an extent with a temple, or two; 
provided they were objefts pleafing in them- 
felves; adapted to their fituations; and not 
both fccii glaring together. I fliould not 
even obje6t, if you chofc to place fome art- 
lefe objcift as 4 point of vi6w on the other 
fide of the lake: for I conclude your houfe, 
or fome gf the grand walks, will open to the 
oppofite fliores. If you choofe to adorn your 
diftant view in this way, let not the objeft 
you make choice of, be fome odd appearing 
thing, flaring from the top of a hill, like a 
tower, or a fpire, where you know no fuch 

thing 
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thing could probably be placed. Neither let 
it ftand diredly in the front of your view; 
the defign of it will be fufpeded. As to 
the kind ofobjeSl^ it mufl be fomething, which 
will not difgrace your invention, if it is to be 
feen upon the ipot. It will be difficult to diredk 
you. But if you hefitate about a proper ob* 
ytdiy you had better at once give up the in* 
tention. 

But perhaps you do not mean to build a 
fnanjkti ; but mean only to adorn the invirons 
of the lake, as a wild park fcene. In that cafe 
little ornament will be wanting. If the ruins 
of a caftle, or abbey could be built, and jftar 
tioncd with verifimilitude, and propriety, they 
would undoubtedly be a great ornament. Their 
ilation fhould be accommodated to the roadj^ 
and walks ; and yet muft appear, not as if fixed 
by defign, for the purpofe of ornament; but as 
if naturally chofen. They fhould alfo be in a 
magnificent ftyle. If you are fatisfied with 
bringing a few loads of brick, or ftone ; and 
putting them together in fome odd fhape, white- 
ning them over, and calling them a ruin, you 
had better do nothing. You may difgrace what 
you wiflied to adorn; and fhould always 

V re- 
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remember that the fcene is able to fupport itielf 
without any ornament. 

I know no other ornaments proper to the 
invirons of the lake^ except perhaps a bridge 
or two I for which I £hould think^^ there 
might be greatt choice of iituations. B^t I 
fhould wifh the form of them to be that of 
the rumbling brig in Scotland* 5 rather as 
joining rocky chafms^ than as paflages over 
rivulets. Of courfe therefore they fhould be 
ib conftruifted, as to ferve the purpofes of 
the road. The form of an aquedudl might 
be introduce with propriety. The Alpine 
bridge alfo might have a good efFed:. 
Such a bridge is conftruded only of a few 
rough pines, Iplit, and held together by raf- 
ters, and pins. Chafins, over which fuch 
bridges might be thrown, are frequent about 
the lake. But here too you muft follow the 
ideas of probability (which is nature as far 
as it goes) and throw the bridge over fome 
part, where it appears really to be wanted. 
Your path muft lead over it; or at Icaft be 
direded over fome lafer place in it's neigh- 



♦ See Vol. I. page 125, 

bour- 



bourhood ; that the danger of the bridge may 
appear plainly to be the caufe of it's defertion. 
But in all matter of ornament^ let me once more 
adviie you to be fparing. I have heard, that, 
fince thefe obfervations were made, the lake 
of Kefwick, as well as other lakes, hath been 
injured by fome miferable, and taftelefs orna- 
ments*. Let me intreat you not to add to 
them; nor to incourage a wretched tafte, 
which may in time, as each proprietor of the 
lake takes it into his head, creep every where 
around it ; and deftroy by degrees the fimpH- 
city, and beauty of one of the grandeft, and 
moft pleafing fcenes in Britain. 



• From this cenfure I fliould wiih to exclude fome improve- 
meitxts, which have lately been made on the weftem fide of 
the lake, by lord William Gordon. I never faw them ; and 
pnly accidentally heard of them, fince this work went to the 
prefs ; but from what I could learn, I ihould fuppofe they are 
]nade> as far as they go, on the principles here laid down. 
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SECT. XXXVIII. 



FROM Kefwick we took the common 
road to Kendal; and were gfcatly amu- 
fed, as we had often been before^ with the 
grandeur and beauty of the fcenery; which 
two ideas go hand in hand through all this 
country. Sometimes one prevails: fometimes 
the other : and fometimes we are flruck with 
the united force of both. Ideas of iimple 
grandeur were generally fuggefted between 
Kefwick, andAmblefide; and of beauty chiefly 
between Amblefide, and Kendal. 



From Kendal to Lancafler the country 
aflfumes a tamer afped. At Lancafter we 
could not avoid afcending the caflle-hill, to 
admire the fcene of diilant mountains it dif- 

played, 
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played, tho wc had often admired it before^ 
But it was now attended with accompaniments, 
which were new to us ; and which of courie 
made the fcene a new one ; as all fcenes arc, 
when viewed in different lights, and different 
ieafons/ The day was rough, and boiflerous; 
and tho we had often feen this grand bay 
in a calm, we had never before. feen it in a 
ftorm. The tide had wholly overfpread it; 
and tho there wa$ not depth of water (a^ 
the whole bay is at beil but a flooded fand- 
bank) to flir up the grand fwells of the ocean ; 
yet it had depth enough to be greatly agi- 
tated. 

*But if it's waters wanted depth, they had 
extent fully proportioned to the mountains, 
that invironed them; and all together pro- 
duced a very grand effeft. The greatncis 
however of this noble exhibition arofe chiefly 
from the adventitious circumilances> which 
attended it. The violence of the ftorm had 
confounded in one mafs of driving vapours, 
air, , fea, and mountains ; and the fublimity 
lay in the emerging o£ each of thefe obJ€<fts 
occafionally from the mafs of confiifionj^ in 
which it was involved. Sometimes the broad 
back of a mountain Would appear; while 

the 
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the imagination was at a loTs to find out oil 
what bafe tlie mighty fabric was ete&eA^ 
for all it's lower fkirts were obfcured^ Some- 
times the bafe appeared whitened by the forges 
of the fhore : while the fummit of the moun«« 
tain, involved in vapour, left the imagination 
to feek it aniong the clouds. Even obje^ 
ftiU fmaller, did not want their efFc<3:, iThc 
ferried files of fuch lea-fowl as fly in fldcks; 
urging their flight through the fl:orm in firm 
array, were contrafted by others of a more 
devious courfe ; as the gull particularly, which 
turning her breaft, and wings to the wind^ 
gave herfelf to the blaft ; and was carried away 
far to. leeward, as if delighted with .fporting 
in the fh)rm: then, as the gufl had fpent 
it's force, fhe would recover her courfe; 
mount again into the air, and again renew 
her aerial paftime. 

But the greatefl ornaments of this boifterous 
bay, w&re the fkiiFs, which traverfed it in 
various parts, making to the little ports, which 
lie along it's fhores. Their different forms, 
and groups, as they were tumbled about by 
the wind, were very amufing. One veffcl 
there was of larger dimenfions, which feemed 
to have been out at fca, and from her ragged 

fails 
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luii to have fufiered fro2h the ftoith. She 
WIS working her courfc, widi an advcffc 
wind» in tacks^ as they phrafe it, athwart 
the bay. In fome fituations her appeanmcp 
was fonnal : but when (he was forefhorteiiked, 
heeling from the wind^ and driving the white- 
ned fca before her, (he was very pidurefqiie. 
Shakefpear had his beautiful moral ready oh 
every occaiion. On the exhibition of fuch 
a pidure he would fay. 



H ow like a prodigal 
The fcarfcd bark puts from her native bay, 
^SS^> ^^ embraced by the ilrunipet wind! 
How like a prodigal doth iQie return. 
With weather-beaten ribs, and ragged fails. 
Torn, crazed, and beggared by the ftrumpet wind ! 

In the mean time we could have wifhed 
for a burft of refplendency to throw, at inter- 
vals, a vivid ray on the laridfcape — ^to brighten 
the mountain top, or the fwelling fail of the 
fkiC Nothing is more pidhirefque, than a 
ftorm thus enlightened* • But we were not 
fo fortunate. One gloomy tint ovcrfpread the 
whole pidure; and the feveral obje(3;s that 



• Sec Northern Tour, Vol. I. page iz6. 
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were fcen, were feejf rather frcxn an indifiin& 
Jha^P^^ than any effeSl of light. . 
r Qfie appearance indeed we had of fc^ar 
ilkunmation, which \k bi no ufe in enlighten^ 
ing objedlsi but is exceedingly ^pii^urefq4Je.ij 
and, ttmt is .thofe broad, diverging heanas, 
which , the fun,, , concealed behind a cloud, 
j[hpots dpwn t^irpugh a cloudy horizon. But 
](^ the painter, when he adorns his landicapo 
with ^ppevances of this kind,^ take care thait 
th<?y diverge naturally. Without a little phi- 
lofpphy the beft efforts of his pencil will be 
awkward. . I have feen a pifture, in which 
thj3 artift wiftied to a4orn his landscape with 
a rainbow; but thinking a femicircle rather 
fprmal, he drew it in perfpedtive. 

This bay, from the fetting of the currents, 
is at all times, fubjedt to very rapid tides. 
But when the wind is ftrong from the fouth- 
weft, the waters rufh in with a violence that 
is aftoniihing; as many unfortunate travellers 
have fatally experienced. Nor is this the 
only danger, with which thefe pathlefs deferts 
are attended. The tide often leaves them 
interiperfed with quickfands, which vary their 
fituation. As it faves however feveral miles 
to crofs this track of fand from Lancafter 
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to Ulverfton^ Cartmel^ alid the dthfcr tovfhi 
upon the coaft, you can feldom look ovc* 
it from the ftation where we now ftood, when 
the tide is at ebb ; without ^ing it JSgurtd^ 
as the landfcape-painter fpeiks, with feveral 
paflcngers; fometimes folitaiy, and fbmetimes 
m companies. For the accommodation df 
travellers, the government pay two guides 
^om the rents of Coni(hed-abbey, (as the 
monks formerly did) who relieve each othef, 
ind condu^ paffengcrs, at ftated hours, tivfef 
the moil dangerous paf ts : tho many people, 
who think they are as well acquainted with 
the fords themfelves, truft to their own dif- 
erction. 
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As we leave Lancafter, the broken coaft 
ftill affords us many views of land, 
and water, with ftretches of land interfperfed : 
which to a common eye appear only barren 
traOts of drcarinefs : but the pifturefque eye 
finds oft^n a great amufement ii> them * ; and 
if they are happily illumined, contemplates 
in them, fome of the fineft efFeds of har- 
mony. At this time indeed, they were under 

the influence of a rough unpleafant day. 

» 

About a mile beyond Garftang, we had a 
very fine diflant view of a different kind — 
different indeed from any thing we had feen 



• Se« Vol, I. page 132. 
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which rife the high grounds of D*rbyAife. 
A new houfe, » built by Mr, Smith Barry, 
commands an extenfive woody flat of this kind 
towards Cheshire, bounded by Delamerc-foreft. 
But his brother's houfe Hands more plcafantly 
by the fide of Marberry-mere, which is a 
confiderable, and beautiful piece of water. 

By degrees the face of the country becomes 
more varied. We admire a woody dip at 
Wynchcomb-bridge ; and near it a common, 
pleafantly circled with clumps, and fingle 
trees. Mbwcap hill, crowned with a fort 
of caftle-like form, which has a good effedf, 
is feen far and wide, adorping as a back- 
ground all the fcencs in it's neighbourhood. 
It is a poor fubftitute for a Scotch mountain ; 
yet it is fufficient to remind us frequently, in 
our different views of it, of the great ufe of 
high grounds in landfcape. — As we approach 
Trentham, the country aflumes a ftill more 
varied appearance. 



Trentham is the feat of earl Gower, now 
marquifs of Stafford. When we were laft 
in this country, a wet day prevented our feeing 
more of it, than we could difcover from 

the 
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^c roftd^. Wc had now the opportunity 
of a fine evening, and iaw it to better advan^ 
tage* The houfe ftands low; at the bottom 
of a woody hill, on the banks of the Trent l 
and tho there is nothing very peculiarly ftrik- 
ing in the fituation; yet it confifts of con- 
fiderable variety in point of ground, wood, and 
water. Of all this Mf. Brown, who was called 
jii to improve it, has Inade a maflerly ufei 
md has adapted with great judgement his im- 
provements to the ground. The contrivance is 
more varied, than the works of this artift com- 
monly are ; and the refult is, a fcene of great 
fimplicity, and beauty — I may add, of magni- 
ficence alfo. The Trent is here a river of no 
great confequence; but being checked in it*8 
courfe by a head, it forms a large piece of 
water, which fweeps along the fide of the park, 
where the ground from the wooded hill falls 
beautifully into it in all diredlions. A very 
elegant walk likewife is conduced, firft by 
the edge of the water ; and then anjong the 
woods ; from many parts of which the houie 
makes a magnificent appearance beyond the 
Jake, forming pifturefque reflexions upon /it's 

• See Obfenradont, &c. V. I. p. 75. 
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furfacc. The fhores of the water on the fide 
oppofite to the park, have little to recom- 
mend them at prefent. They arc flat, newly 
planted, and without any effcd : and the head, 
or mole, has yet rather an awkward appear- 
ance ; running a confiderable way like a hedge. 
Whether a lake, or a river, is aimed at, the 
extremities fhould be provided for ; and if the 
artificial fquarenefs of the mole, which forms 
the lake, cannot be hid, or difguifed; the 
idea of a lake (hould be dropped, and that of 
a river adopted. Pliny*s rule, tho given on 
a different occafion, cannot be too fcrupuloufly 
obferved. Ambire debet fe extremitas -, et Jic 
dejinere^ ut promittat alia pojl fe-, ojiendatque 
qua occultat. '•^But as a dozen years have now 
elapfed, fince thefe obfervations were made; 
many improvements may have taken place; 
and the whole line of the lake may be altered. 
Upon the whole however we feldom fee a 
piece of artificial ground, which from it's 
variety, and management, is more capable of 
gaining the attention.— A very fine ap- 
proach to the park, on the fide next Stone, 
is now forming. The line is good in which 
it is marked out round a hill. Handfome 
gates are already eredted. 

From 
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' From Trentham to Stone, the road Is plea- 
(knt, winding among hills; but as we enter 
more into 8tafford{hire, the country lofes It-s 
beauty. * . . 



• 'Envllle, 'th^ teat of the earl of Stamford, 
ifends low ; but moft of the grounds, which 
htkmg to it are high : and thefe high grounds 
are the moft beautiful appendages of the place* 
They are fimple flieep- Walks, and confift 
of large lawns, and plantations intermixed; 
but are more varied,, more natural, and more, 
pleafing, than the neighbouring lawns of the 
celebrated Hagley. They pretend to no de- 
coration, but that of nature : and when nature^ 
at any time condefcends with her own hapd 
to decorate a fcene, removing what is ofFen- 
five^ and bringing bejfore the eye fiich obje(3t$ 
only as pleafc, (whether of the fublime, or, 
a£ here, of the paftoral kind) , it is furely 
paying her. no very high compliment, to iay, 
ihc exceeds the utmoft attempts of art. In 
thefe grounds if any art hath . been ufed, it 
hath been ufed with great judgement. To 

this 
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this pleafing foreground is added a diftance^ 
proportioned to it in extent^ and equal to it 
in beauty. We overlook an extenfive view 
on both iides* On one towards the Cleotji 
and Malvern-hills ; and on the other as far 
as the Wrekifr* I cannot defcribe this dif-^ 
tance better, than in the words of Thomfon, 
who fpent much of his time in this country, 
and feems to have colle(5ted all the ingredients 
of this landfcape from fome hill in the neigh-* 
bourhood. 

Mean time you gain kM height, from whofe fair l>row 
The burfting prpfped fpreads mmcak around : 
And fnatch*d o'er hill and dale^ and wood and bwn» 
And verdant field, and darkening heath between. 
And villages imbofbmed foft in trees. 
And fpiry towns by duiky coliinuis marked 
Of riiing finoak, your eye excurfive roaQis. 

We ftraycd a long time among thefe beautiful 
lawns, before we dcfcendcd to the lower 
grounds. One view, in our dcfcent, parti- 
cularly plcafed us. It is a valley, fkreened on 
each fide with wood ; and bounded by diftant 
country, and mountains. The lower grounds 
near the houfc, are more decorated by art, 
as they certainly ought to be: but it was 
unfortunate, that we had not feen them, 

before 
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before we faw the flieep^walks. Frdni luch 
an exhibition it requir^ fome tinie to bring 
the eye in humour with the moft {leafing 
artificial fcene* 



PrcMn Enville the country grows unpleafant. 
On the left we have good views about the hun- 
dred and fixth ftone. Perfhore-church, as you 

'/ approach, and the diftances beyond it, make 

a good pidture, — The celebrated vale of Evef- 
ham poflefles little that is pidhirefque. It 

• is a mere extended icene of cultivation. Vales 

of this kind have no place in landfcape, but 
the diftance. They afford no circumftances 
on the Ipot. Near the clofe of the vale, a 
little to the right of Broadway-hill, the fkreen 
of the vale is woody and' more beautiful. 
The view as we defcend Porten-hill is very 
amufing. It lies chiefly within the compafs 
of a fecond diftance. — Soon after we deviated 
a few miles to fee Bulftrode. 



Bulftrode, belongs to the duchefa dowager 
of Portland*. The park is a pkafectt, nither 

' ' ' ' ' ' ' . ' . ' ' ' ■ ' ' ' 

• Now to the duke of Portland. 
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than a ftriking fcene. It confifts of a great 
variety of rifing and idling grounds^ without 
water indeed s but in many parts welUplanted^ 
and every where fimple^ and unforced. 

On a height^ in one part of it^ is a cir-^ 
<:ular flat^ about half a mile in circumference^ 
which has evidently been a camp ; but whe- 
ther of Britifli, Danifh, or Roman ftrufture, 
la not eafily known. You plainly trace a 
mound, and a double ditch. The fcene itfelf, 
furrounded by wood, is pleafing. 

The houfe formerly belonged to the cele- 
brated Judge JefFereys, but is now greatly 
altered and improved. It ftands on a gentle 
rife, which flopes into a femicircular valley, 
<:ompofcd of park-fcenery. The approach, 
which was formerly regular, winds now, in 
an eafy line, along a valley. Behind the houfe 
nms the garden; where plants, and flowers 
:0f every kind, find their proper foil and fhel- 
ter. One large portion is called the American 
grove; confifting of the plants of that con- 
tinent. Here too the duchefs has her mena- 
gery. She is £3nd of* animals ; and among 
many that are curious, incourages the very 
iquirrd^ and hares to enjoy a ilate of perfed 

tran- 
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traftqufflity. The iquirrel cradcshis tvAt At 
joar elbow; and looks at you without ^dif^^ 
may r! while the hare, at her pleafttrey takes 
her morning and evening gambols -about the 
park, which fhe confiders as her own dommn. 
When the bell rings for dinner, it.fcrvant 
carries out a balket* of ^^orn^ which he^kj^ 
in little heap& upon tKe lawn, • before the 
diniftg^room windovirs. The hares « know bodi 
the fignal, and the intention * of their bctie- 
fadlrefs; and affembling from all parts, brinf^ 
their litde families with them, and enjoy' their 
meal in grrat Comfort. ^ > • • f 

i The houfe contains fome • good ^yiftures. 
One particularly, by Rubens, in which he has 
given feveral different attitudes of himfelf, and 
his three wives, is much adniired. Theit 
are alfo two or three well-painted heads. 
Two lions purfuing a faVirn, by Rubens, ^re 
thought capital. The lions are good; but 
unnaturally introduced- They are quarrelling 
about a fawn, before they have taken' it. . The 
truth is, the fawn does not belong to the 
lions. We have them in other pi6lures with- 
out it.' Lord Warwick, I believe, has the 
lions without the fawn. 

The 
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Tiie lull is hung wi^ z large d(iEto(%bo 
ef iliundngd by Snydcrs. la thQ biear -aa^ 
kiU^^bailiii^ are &ine extent 4og8's but in 
gmeml ;lheie .;iid;ure€ are . only ha% GQ^ipcH 
iitiona*^' ,.-.;•.• - - •.,.-../. 

r.AsDDng tfacTTOjdcsof ait at Bulftrodcw "whidk 

adsmiods chiefly with diie curiofitie^ afrmiifre^ 

we weie&vourcd with a &^t of oq^ by Mr84 

Bfelany, itrhich we greatly, adwiried. . Mfa« 

Bdany, is widow <^ die late Dr.: Deiaayj 

(ipa.of Do{wn» one of the inticQate . irieiKb 

^f dean Swift. She is^ now feventy-fix« y^aj^ 

of age, and enjoys her faculties in fuch.vigQ&if, 

that you find not the leafl: ^ulteiing in any 

of ithepi. The work of hers, which I allude 

to, is zji herbal, in which ihe has executed 

a gr^at number of plants^ and flowers^ both 

natives, and exotics, not only with exad de- 

lineatiion, and itlnxofl in their full luftre of 

cotour, but in great talle. And what is. the 

moft extraordinary, her only materials are bits 

of paper of different cdiours. In the procefs 

of. her work, fhe pulls the flower in pieces, 

examines .anatomically the ftrudure of it's 

leaves, ftems, and buds; and having cut her 

papers to the fhape of the feveral parts, ihe 

puts them together ; giving them a richnefs, 

and 
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and confiftence by laying one piece over ano- 
ther ; and often a tranfparent piece over part 
ot a /hade; which fofteftis'it;; Very rarely 
ihe gives arfy colbiir with' a 'feirulh.' She'paftes 
them,' as fhe works, upon ^ a ' black ' ground, 
which at; firft I thoUght rither injured them; 
as^ a mrddfe' tint won W have given more 
fti^ngth to ihe fhades :_but 1 doub't whether k 
w:ouldhaVeanfwered'in^^fFc^;^^^-^^ ftoWei^ 
have both the btaiity of painting, and the 
exa€lnefs of botany : and lrtie work, I havfe 
no doubt, into whatever hands it may hfcrr- 
after fall, will long be confidered as a great 
curiofity*. 



From ButftfOde we took the Uxbridgc road. 
At Hillingdon, oppofite to the church, ftands 
d very noble cedar of Lebanon ; indeed almoft 
the only truly pifturefque tree of the kind, 
1 ever met with. 



• Mrs. Delany died in the beginning of At year i^W. 
^c ccmtmued her work, till within two, or throe fears of 
her death; and com|deated nine volumes in folio; eaoh vo* 
lume containing one hundred plants. 

Soon 
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Soon aft^r we entered Hounflow-he;^, a$L4 
called at Witton, which bdonged formerly 
to the di&e of Argyle. The duke wa$ , thk 
greatfefl connoiiTeur in trees of any n^an, in 
.England ; and naturalized great numbers. He 
piqued himfelf. on . having., his trees in the 
^reateft perfedlion. If a tree did not immC'^ 
Mutely thrive, . he never waited for it's growth, 
,but i^t in another « In the . houfe and gar- 
dens, there is little befides, that is remark- 
able. ' . 



From Witton we proceeded through Twic- 
kenham; v\^here the garden of . Pope is ftill 
fhewn, in the ftate in which he left it. It 
is furprizing to fee fuch an effort of real tafte, 
at a time, when the country was barbarous 
in all it's ideas of gardening. fic is faid 
to have been aflifted by Kent; but I think 
it not at all a determined point, vdicther he 
did not give Kent more affiftance than he 
received. Pope certainly affumed to himfelf 
the merit of forming this piece of ground; 
and 'ufed often to fay, with perhaps fome 

. little 
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little degree of afFeftation, that of all hi« 
works, he valued himfelf moft on his garden. 

^What Sir William Stanhope added af- 

terwtfils, tho he had the ideas of a more 
improved day to guide him, is very inferior. 



As we leave Twickenham, the Th^mfs 
opens beautifully, and forms a £ne xeac^. 
But aotwithftanding it's beauty, and even 
grandeur — the richnefs of it's banks — and the 
gorgeous villas, that crown them, it ftill 
falls fhort, in a piSurefque light, of a. Scotch 
river, with all it's rough accompaniments, 
pouring over rocks, and forming a thoufand 
' little foaming eddies. The eye, fo long in 
the habit of admiring the wild fcenes of na- 
ture, cannot eafily forget thofe inchanting 
images. Every kindred objedt raifes a recol- 
ledlion of the paft ; and every recoUeftion, a 
comparifon, in which the tame, tho inriched 
fcenes of art are fure to fuffcr. 



To enumerate only m a catalogue, the Se- 
veral fplendid villas, that adorn even this part 
of the Thames, would be tedious. What 
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is chiefly the objed: of a ftranger's notice it 
Mr. Walpole's houie at Strawbeny-hill. He 
has rebuilt it (for it was before an old man» 
iion) in the Gothic ftyle, as the mofk proper 
receptacle for the many curious, and rich 
remains of antiquity, with which it is adorned. 
But through the inability of his architeds, 
particularly of Langley (who, tho efleemed 
capital in his day, knew nothing of the art 
of conftrufting modern Gothic) his ideas were 
never properly executed. Mr. Walpole ofteo 
complained they were rather Moorifh, than 
Gothic: however, as he could not, at that 
day, procure better afliflance, he was obliged 
to acquiefce in what he could not amend. 
He was always however among the firft to 
depreciate his own architcdture. 
• With regard to the infide of his houfe, he 
early faw that iniipid taile prevailing, which 
is now fo general, of adorning' walls, and 
cielings, with light, faint, gaudy colours ; 
and endeavoured to introduce a tone of har- 
mony into his apartments ; and to relieve the 
furniture by an oppofition of colour in the 
rooms, where it was placed. He always how- 
ever lamented, that he fell fhort of his own 
defigns : but ftill hp raifed the admiration 

of 



of oelififs^ vrho^ had a Idk accurate tafte ihai% 
he had himfelf ; and M^e pka&d wkh feme^^ 
things which they could not account £>f. 

The garden contains about tea acres. It 
confifts of a lawn, and open grove; and is 
confidcred only as a foreground to ^ beau- 
tiful bend of the Thames, and the landfcapc 
beyond it, which difplays fome of the rich ^; 

diftances in that neighbourhood-^very unlike ^^ 

indeed the grand, and fimple views, we had 
ieen in the highlands of Scotland; but more 
affimilated to the charader of a fouthern coun- 
ty. A Scotch landfcape beyond the rich . 
views of the Thames, would be as abfurd 
in a picture, as it would be unnatural in 
a real view. 

In an angle of the garden ftands a Gothic 
chapel, containing a lofty, rich flirine of 
ancient Mofaic, which is exceedingly curious. 

But tho the houfe is richly adorned with 
remains of antiquity, which prefent them- 
felvcs in every apartment; yet they are a 
fmall part of thofe rarer productions of art- 
drawings — medals — enamels-^and miniatures, 
which are contained in cabinets. In the 
three laft articles efpecially, moft of which 

confift 
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confift of the portraits of eminent men, I 
fuppofc few private coUedtions arc cither fo 
copious, or fo curious. 

From Twickenham, we croffcd the Thames 
at Kingfton, and proceeded into Surrey. 



THE END. 



Siace die Iftft fteet «f tUs work wis printed, I Iiave 
ncArei tome drcimiibiices with regaid to the 
aiBdr of Paul Jones (mendoned in the i05tb 
pige of the iecond voliiine) which I am de- 
fired to add. 



Soon after the ihips left the bay» Jone^ informed Lord Selkirk 
by a letter, that he avowisd indeed the intention of carrying his 
lordihip off; bat with a defign merely to get a cartel eflabliihed> ' 
through the means of fuch a prifoner. As to taking the plate, he 
faid, he totallysdifavowed it: his crew forced him to it; bebg 
determined to have a little phmder, for the rifle they had ran both 
in Kircudbright-bay ; and in attempting, the night before, to bum 
theihipjnng at Whitehaven.—To this apology Jrnies added a 
promife to reftore the plate; which, on the peace, feven year^ 
after the depredation, was ponduaUy performed. It was put into 
the hands of Lord Selkirk's banker in London; and not the leaft 
article was miffing.— This reftitution has the appearance of gene- 
tofity: but I think it probable, that Jones might feel for his pro- 
feffionalr charafter, which he found would fuSer under the infamy 
of fuch a pilfering tranlafiion* 
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WITH regard to the prints, which adorii 
thefe volumes, I can only &y, what 
I have iaid of thofe in other {Publications of 
the iamc kitrd ; that few of them pretend to be 
ixa& portraits. They in general onfy ckarac^ 
terizi the countries, through which the reader 
is carried. They were flig^tly talrcif in thci 
courfe of a hafty journey ; and at beft meant 
only to preferve the great lines of the country : 
and even this, I fear not always accurately,* 
I have heretclbre made confeffion to the public, 
that when I have ieen a line out of place, I 
have a great propenfity to corred it by one 
that is moce pidturefque. 

I would hot however wifh thefe drawings* 
to be oonfidered merely as the cffufions of 
-v6l. II, a fancy. 
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&ncy. -In t^ v»rw8j(^)it ^ch the /foitttres 
are ftrong, xnd prominent, as in die approach 
Co Edinburgh, to Sterling, and to Dunbarton, 
I hope, the clktraSetef the pUueh tolerably con- 
veyed ; in others, which offer nothing ftriking, . 
fbe cbtradff o^tbe cxijmtry only is attempted. 

Puj( indeg^ on (0 fmall.g fc4ei.it would 
be impoflible to give an adequate idea of a 
grand fcene. However craft the portrait might 
be, yet ondfif lUch pahry dimenlions, the ^ 
would revolt againft the idea of grandeur. 
Were it p«^nted indeed yritl^ fsfaffam^, on a 
pan^.of glai« in a window^ and ih^.eyQ brougfit 
1^ i^ WHJlDr (jh^ deception of xi% Uing a «cal 
view.; the ima^nation might s^ggrandiac it. 
But \ 9im clearly of opinion, that without 
dec«ptioi»» a few inches of papa: can newsr 
give Uij diing like an adequate ideaof gnuw 
deur. 

And hese I am glad of an opportunity of 
i^ienct^iii^ a ^ of Scotch vie^ya, whidi «iU 
fowl be p^liUfliedj apd will iatirely £i]Mr-» 
&de any portraits^ which at beft I could 
have given. Tljey a« w the lai^ icule 
of tweniy-five inches by eights^ j which ia 
bpth a good fize, and a good propprtpOQ. And 
tho prints even of this magtHtude are; qo^Hng, 

. whoi 
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when ccknpflitd to Um gt$iai firettes of mturej 
yet ns-^OKCf «« latiger than prints of lafidfcap^ 
conuDoidy ut, the eye gives tfaetxi feme ir^ 
tdit for die dimeofions diey reprcfeot. Thc^ 
views were dnwn» (and, I bdiwe^ will be 
etched,) by Mr* Jdkpk Faringtm. 

I am not in the kiatft acqaaiatqd vrith that 
tftift : but As I have admired ieveral of his 
prints from the drawings, he niade on -Ac 
iakes of Cumberland* and Weifanorelatid ; ( 
cannot fi)reg9D the pkafbre of mentioning tbdh 
Scotch views, whidb I doul>t not wjil be in 
the fame ftile of excellence. Mr. Farington's 
fchcme Is very extcnfive, comprehending fe^ 
veral parts of Scotland: but the views he 
now ofiers to the public, are taken from the 
fcenery about Edinburgh, Sterling, and the 
banks of the Forth ; which are, fo far, in the 
diredt rout defcribed in tbefe pages; and I 
Xcrve myfelf in mentioning them. The^ are an 
appendix to my work. Thefe views, I under- 
ftand alfo by the propofals, will ftill be ren- 
dered more valuable by explanatory defcJriptions 
of each by Mr. Knox of the antiquarian fociety 
at Edinburgh. 

B«it the m comparifoa with C^ch gi^nd 
views^ as I take it for granted thefe will U^ 

a 2 I fpeak 
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I fpeak contemptibly of my own dimimaive 
drawings ; yet I hope I may offer them to the 
public with ibme little confidence, as fnSures 
at leaft as far as they go» tho not as cxauBt 
portraits. Of the free, and elegant manner, 
in which they are executed . by Mr. Alkin 
in aquatinta, who compleated the whole work 
Jiimfelf, I can (peak* with great afTurance. 
He has given me. much £itisfa£tion ; and I 
hope he will give equal iatisfadion to the 
|>ublic« The elegance of his workmanfliip 
makes up for the defefts of the drawings. 



VOL. I. 



I. 



A copy of the (hilling, which king Charles 
the firft in his neccffity ordered to be fiamped 
at the iiege of Newark, page i6. 



t. 



A refemblance of the pidurefque brki^ 
at Hawick. 49. 

3. A 
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A pcrfpcftivc view of the mountains at perney. 
I cannot however fay, that in thiis prinjt 
my" idea is well conveyed. A very fmall 
touchy in fo diminutive a prints injures the 
form of a mountain ; %Bd thefe have loft fome- 
what of their pifturcfque form. Mr. Alkin 
would have altered them ; but it is fo nice a 
matteir to make alterations in aquatinta, that 
he was afraid of doing iQore hurt than good; 



Approadi to Edinburgh* I d<> not think 
the appearance of Arthur's feat, and the rocks 
about Edinburgh, which prefent, at a diftance, 
the appearance of a cap of maintenance, is 
overcharged in this print. 59. 



A corner of the rock, on which Edin- 
iMirgh^caftle ftands, vnth the bridge over the 
north loch* 63. 

a 3 6. A 
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6. 



A plaa of the fituation of Hopeton houfc; 
but by no means taken with exaftnefs, p. 69^ 



The frith of Fordi from die fawn bcfeft 
Hopeton^oufeji. where it takes die form 0jf 
alal|e. 69. 



Blacknefi-caiUe; in which ibmething of the 
indjftinft appearance^ which it raad^ afte^ 
{vu^t, is aimed at» 73;^ 



9r 

Approach to the caftle of Ster^nj;. 81, 

10. 

Locfa-lereii^ The gmeial idea of dw ihtut 
only is aimed at. The forox of the caUld k 

not 
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liM dkat tad the iiMMtfittufi bejrenti 1^ it 
WSk fit htekm tU ifci» h^ rqtMiMttd: iMt 
«■ IHidetiVburitig t0b M^uMtelf ts» MrMft ardr)r 
ISHli i»Aj(»«»^H<iy iA flBim of thte kind, f 
Ibttnd Ihiiet Mvm ffXit ^gtf of Mtlg the 
1j^ it 1^ -WhoUi 9^ 



Vkw of Jbtadfling'hrig. A general' idea 
of the icene only is given ; but a detail of thoie 
pl&urefque roughnefles and irregularities with 
which it is jnarked* is not attempted. .i2|« 



If. 

A £uui-bank, &c. jcnt^i^Tiimiliel* i^JV 

Two prints to iUufbale a niode xiSsAtUg the 
hues of nature. The three original colours, 
yellow, blue, and red may be varied infinitely. 
Two of them in diflb^t proportions will 
produce endlefs yaneQr* But when the three 
a^ mixed, it ej^ceeds aU conception what 

a 4 di^erent 
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different coldiirs snty be {produced. A f^ 
however of this kindf . Wf^v^ be isdre foe»]^eBt 
by the additioa of the hg& brownb, fods; &c« ; 
which canadt beobtiwjbd in.fuch jmrfedioii from 
a mixture of, the thfcec; (original colour^. The 
feveral fquares of colours in the difitmit leaves 
of fuch a book as this^ might be claiTed under 
the heads of Browns — greens^-^urpies, &c. 
which would make them more eafily referred to. 

' '^•' ' '".: - 
Thcpafs of Killicranky. I35, - -- 

i6, 
The vale of Tay. 151. ^ 

The form of Lbch-tay. 1 53; 



t > 



18. . . ; , 

A view of Loch' tay from the church, 15^. 

19. A 
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19'. 

A view of Loek-tay^' from Maxwell's tem- 
ple. 16 1. 

View erf* a caftle on lake Dbchart. ^73'. 

' . ■.■ >.'/' :- . . • I. ■" i . / 

Kilchum-caille. 177. 



/ r 



22. 
Situation of Inverary-caftle. 1 8 r. 

View of Inverary-caftle; 1 8 j . i ^ 10 



^^ View .qf.Lochi-^oe'-^the bridge , ^yen the 
Ai^y-rllieinottat Doniquaik. 185. 
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CASTLE upon Loch-F]rn» The ridge 
floping towards the eye probably would 
not appear in fome lights, as it appeared to 
us. 3. 

View on lake Loung. 13. 

27. 

Tiew up the narrow, northern eztremi^ 
of Loch-LomoQd« 19. 1 lo v. 

Plan of Loch^Lomofid ) eji^Hbi^g mtrcly 
a general idea of the fituatibi^ iff ^ ftvefal 
parts of it. 23. 

29. Plan 
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Pkh of the fame kind/ exhibiting the fitua- 
tiQn of thp country about Dunbarton« 43. 

3^.31- 

~ Tm> ikm of Pu]ibarton.caftle^tlie firft 
lit a dMaAce«>-the ftoond on a: acaicr ap- 
proach. 45, 

View of Dunglas-cdftlc. 55. 

J3- 
View.ftf QoNQiben7«'fao«ft. 79. 

34. 
• Vlewof Bnfrddiit. 95. 

35- 
A part of Lincluden abbey. 97. 

36. View 
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View of the bleak fliores on the Sol way 
Frith. 1 01. 

37- 

Grctna-green. The church, which is rarely, 
I beUeye, if ever, uTckl.fi^r the cekUration of 
JiuUTisgies, does jiot ftaod fo hi^ as vitas here 
repreiented* 107. 

View from the Ray. 155. ^ 
The head of aXanca^ire cow* ' 1 8 r. 



40. 

An illuflration of .a tree» that* has 'gotten 
an inclined twift by the wind in it's age ; and 
of one that has recovered from fuch a twift 
by growth. 181. 

, XKD OF THE ACCOUNT OP THI PRIKTS. 
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Page 10. X HOSE habitSj which every man 
had when alive, continue with him 
after death* 

^p-pi 36. He was a prince remarkable for every 
virtue; but above aU for clemency^ 

— 38. A pricked line. 

•— 59. Except in the neighbourhood of a 
town, the country is defohte and barren* 

--* 98. The icy Erne weeps ^ over yaft heaps 
of (lain. . .. > 

r^ 103. The £ritons, in troops, confiftipg of 
Qi^i^ and women, fled eyery where with 

lamentable 
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lamentable (Orim; dMgglng^ i»iy the 
wounded; and calling on thdfe^ who 
had efcaped. Their houfes were de- 
ferted; and by themfelves often fet on 
fire. Hiding-places were fought out; 
and immediately forfakcn. Plans of 
defence were debated ; ' and hope for a 
moment entertained. Then perhaps the 
light of tbeir^wivgs a^id children would 
drive them to defpair. Rage and frantic 
wildnefs would fucceed; and it was 
affirmed that many of them put their 
families to the fword« declaring they did 
it in mere pity, 

r 

Page 1 06* If the language of a dramatic cha- 
rader varies from his (ituation in life, 
. the abfurdity will be reoeived with 
contempt. 

Bither make the chanuS^r ngreeable to 
hiftory; or make the fidion confident 
mixh itiblf. 

Let the dramatic writer ftudy well the 
^ ipanners of real life; and draw his 
charaders from thence« 

jL-^tb. A noble palace, fcpported by * hem- 
dfed columns, and ftrcehed by vene- 

.!;;;.: xablc 
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. liWe ivoodm. ,«4uGb have iktn mznj- 

f9g^ irp* Hofe the Vwff ojT the country received 
thdjr (;iQwiu» dn4 iceptres« 

«-iii. If there i$ truth in fate^ the Scotch 
vill always hold the reins of empire^ 
v^here this ftone ia ibund. 

— 159« Whieh overlooks a diftant country. 

.^opo.hi the wan of barbamni, ragc^ and 
vidlory leave no kui4 of ciueUy unprac- 
tifcd^ 
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ND cloaths them with purple light. 



30. Sometimes joining togetherj they orm a 

. continent: fbmetimes under the impref- 

fign of uncertain gults they divide^ and 

are driven about in various diredlions. 

J ,Then again* a calm coming on^ they float 

i iijijton.the fur&ce.of the lake in feparate 

bodies : 
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bodies : mA ^en« their; connexion is fo 
mrhimfical, greats and fmall a(9kcring» that 
that they appear, at a diflance, like vefTels 
at anchor with their boats. -Thcn^ the 
gale perhaps rifing, they all fet off to- 
gether, as if failing for a wager; all 
making to the fame point. 

— 45. The foaming wave dafhes the rock, while 

the quiverii^ fea^weed is laflied from fide 
to fide* 

— 47. This rock is of fo hard a texture, that the 

keeneft inftruinent can fcarce touch it: 
and if by any violence, or accident, a 
piece is broken off, it emits a firong fmellj 
like fulphur. 

— 50. In the midft of an extenfive plain^ near 

the river Molucha, flood an immenfe 
rock, fortified with a confiderable caftle. 
One only pafs led to it; and i^at exceed- 
ingly narrow. On each other fide, it was 
fteep, as if hewn by art. 

— 50. Where the Leven falls into the Clyde, on 

a plain, extending about a mile to the 
neighbouring mountains, rifes a rock with 
two fummits: between which an afcent 
by fieps has been hewn in the folid rock 

wkh 
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with infinite' ftfib^; BOk ^ w£rr6% iHift 
one perfon only can afcend at opce. 

— 50. Oftiffife'fiimmit of 21 Kitt ftcxxfk fortrcfi, 

fo advantageoufly feated^ that it defied 
*iy mbde of ankclc, but a bfeckadc. At 
tKfe bottom ft uras defended by two rivers ; 
and tlie plain it ftobd on^ ekteiiided about 
tlfrc» Aifcs. 

•-"» 63^* HoiWdfomisap|)cW. 

'^^' V91 Tfiey* ^dt pdrfeftiy wHitt; with rough 
manes, like* lions : 'ih dthfer relpedb they 
were like common cattle* 

luj «5f/rrf tKe Caledoiiiah^ foreft ai'e' pfoduced a 
fpetici' of White cattle with manes like 
lidhs'; dt a' nature fo fierce, that'it is im-i 
poflible to tame them. But as their flefli 
18^ efteeijaed. very palatable^ the breed is 
faid to be almoft extind. 

«— II3«^ it'a' natuifi ftate, untouched 1^/ the 
rake, uninjured by the plough* 

— 115* What you call a defert, and inholpitabie 

trad, has abundant charms for falmi who 
thinks with me. 

vi>i. II. * b — 133. 
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131 A The foaming rivers rulh down the mouiu 
. -X ^pNJ> iWe« with Unpetuoui cw^ 

I3$f*, A more hardy race of men, who are « 

, , kind: of forcftcrs,. inhabit the northern^ 

; :^nd highland parts of the country. They 

are ploathed in a veft; over wjiich they 

fling a mantle; and wear no covering on 

their legs, a^ far as the knee, lliey ue 

armed with a bow, and arrows ; a fwofd 

.exceedingly brood; and a dj^gger,. which 

cii t^ qn oi»c (idc gnly. . . 

184, The extremities ought to wind in fuch a 
. maijner, ^s to promife fom<^hing ftill 
beVond them; a^d to lead the imagina* 
tion to inveftigate p5tft§f unfecQv : 
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17. DeU')- ifwhiS ihi liihoU nation hath itfirveily^ 
36. For then, read than, 
17. ¥aT the fenal laws, xtiA fenal lavis. 
... ' 45- For 
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▲5. For mcranderff rtaA maraniers* 
toil Vwimhiintt their, read imimnee in fhtir, 
i6f. For tbai ionun, and, read that town, and* . 
131; Vorit/eifieniath, rttdi itfitf behind. 
142'. fot/eatplee^ure, tteA/eat of pleajure. 
t$9, Fot'^aOtjif'teiAvale. 
fi8. At the end of the page« mfJce a parajg;raph after nfon the 

' latter. ^ 
i^ti' for good »Jice, tesA good offices. 
194. For tven left, the, read e^ven hft thfy 
aoi . Fof con/deracy, read confederacy. 
t^» Viir wiinrvor, rca^ ^viere*ver. 



. . VOL. ill, : 

5. Tor he Ifehad/nfi, rui ho hadjij/f^i 
II. For vale, rczdvallej* .. . > , 
45 . For county,, read country » . . 
191 i. In the notei for fince been authenticate, i^ finc$ auih^^. 

tkoied. 
115. FotJkilemdcliMUUodp^, xttA/oil and climate are thought to 

156. for the/e kowever, rtaAthem^ 

155. For nobU appearance, xtoA proper appearanu^ 

|6l. For nuhiclffomiu, read whiehform* 

$66. For /i6^ artijicial *woods, read «« artificial tvood^ 

Among the Errata of thefe volomes I tlunk It proper to correft 
Vk error of more confequence In a ftmilar work, which I have 
no other meiins of correAing. In the preface to fi>me pi^urefque 
obfervadons I lately puhlifhed on the I^akes and Mountains of 
Cumberlaiid, and Weftmoreland, I aiTert (p. 16) that Gothic or- 
chiteSure is no luhere ftuwdi but in "England'^ except in J^h parts rf 
France, as were in pojfejjion of the Englip. 

I have 
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I hare iincft found this to be.a iiiiftake< Ibul iappo&d indeed^ 
thit all the old buildings «n the Contineiit, were of a Und- of 
andmalous architedore, very difFerom from what we denonunatf^ 
Gothic in England.' Sat. a friend> who had conlribttted to 1^ 
me into the niifbke» has fince led me out of it. ^Heis itgooif 
judge of Saxon and Gothic architedoro in theijr variont eombi-> 
nations; and infonns me in a ktt^ from GcrmttiyiH that the 
great church at Cologne, which ht &ad examined on the ijpotj is 
very much in the flyle of York-minfter ; tho upOn a mote '«nipl0( 
plan. The cathedral too at Ulm Is tpiire Gothic ; tho t)if ori«, 
ginai plan neither there* nor at Cologne is qompkated* ifbc: 
great chruch at Auxerre in Bur^dy he. thought at Icaft-cqu^ 
in elegance to any Gothic butlduig he had any where feen ; tho 
it wants the grandeur of the lengthened ifle. Even the cathe«> 
dral of Milan he found tnie Got^o- l^ ihorti he traced that 
ftile of architedure not ohty in thVcaUiedralsj but in the pariih- 
churches> through France* Gennany> and Italy*, as far as 
Naples.— The hificty of Godiic attiate<ibre appeWfo ih^ the'i^* 
fore to be very little known. We can trafce dredAi'and'Rbsnan 
architedbire* howewer Icattered thiiotfgh fioh)^^/ tb one cdmm^i 
origin : But whetc ^ flidl' we ftek~ th¥' drigih ' of**'^ax6n, aiid* 
Gothic? 
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